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HORSE EXERCISE 


(Fame AT HOME. 


‘a | PERSONALLY ORDERED BY 
Huorse- Hetion. H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Her Excellency the Countess of Aberdeen 


writes: “That the Saddle has given her complete 
a é e satisfaction.” 


Pronounced by Dr. GEORGE FLEMING, C.B., 
A most efficient substitute for the live horse. 


EXERCISE ON THIS SADDLE 
Cures Dyspepsia; Quickens the Circulation; Stimulates the Liver; 
and Safely Reduces —_— 


LONDON PRESS OPINIONS. 


LANCET : “‘ The expense and difficulty 
of Riding on a live horse are avoided.” 


STANDARD: ‘ Undoubtedly the 
simplest and most economical form for 
the purpose ever invented.” 


FIELD: ‘‘ We have had an oppor- 
tunity of trying one of the Horse-Action 
Saddles, and found it very like that of 
riding on a horse ; the same muscles are 
brought into play as when riding.” 


MORNING POST: “An ingenious ~ UF . : = i q 


device for obtaining the hygienic benefits 1) ( i 
of horse-riding without the trouble and ; mt I " 
expense of purchasing and maintaining a Se ‘ 
living steed.” 


WORLD : “It isgoodfor the FIGURE, 
ood for the COMPLEXION, and - 
SPECIALLY GOOD FOR THE 
HEALTH.” 


QUEEN: “Either a strong man can 
indulge in violent exercise, or an invalid, a 
delicate woman, or a child, may derive 
benefit from the stimulating action of the 
saddle, without incurring any unnecessary 
fatigue.” 


MEDICAL PRESS: ‘“ From actual 
trial we can testify that the imitation of 
the various paces of the horse are of a 
realistic nature.” 


ADMIRALTY AND HORSE 
GUARDS’ GAZETTE: ‘The value of 
the Horse-Action Saddle for exercise at 
home is a most efficient substitute for 
horse exercise. Well-known people have 
gone in for this exercise with highly 
satisfactory results.” 


When on board ship this invention provides the equivalent for horse-exercise. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


In his thoughtful and suggestive volumes on 
THE “Sich oF Democracy and Liberty Mr. Lecky tells us that 
RELIEF. F ° 

“Laveleye has truly noted the sigh of relief that 

is felt in many lands when a Parliament is prorogued, and the 
growing feeling that America has acted wisely in restricting many 
of her State Legislatures to biennial Sessions. He observes with 
some cynicism, that Italy has one special advantage in her capital 
—the Roman malaria effectually abridges the Session of her Parlia- 
ment.” In this country we have not yet reached the stage of 
desiring Westminster to develop malaria, but a good deal might be 
said for biennial Sessions, as under the present system the public 
get an over-dose of their Parliament, and Laveleye’s “sigh of 
relief” is practically universal. There were certainly no traces of 
general mourning visible in the middle of August when our 
Legislators concluded their labours, and prior to this the only de- 
pression observable was lest friction between the two Houses 
should prolong the Session. In fact, so strong was the pressure to 
disperse that the Lords, rather than give the Commons a pretext 
for further activity, elected to swallow somewhat unpalatable legis- 
lation. The readiness on the part of the public to see an ex- 
tinguisher put on the Parliamentary flame is surely one of the 
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most distinctive phenomena of the time; enthusiasm frequently 
accompanies the prorogation of a Parliament which is only 
opened with acquiescence, and this mental attitude of the public 
does not seem to vary according to the party in power. By some 
it is interpreted as showing that the appetite of “the country” for 
legislation is by no means as keen as that of their representatives.* 
We have no space to enter into the merits of this high contro- 
versy, but the “sigh of relief” may tempt some observer to 
speculate as to what would happen to a Government which by 
ingenious contrivance succeeded in tiding over a financial year 
without summoning a Parliament. If it were supine in conduct- 
ing our external affairs it would inevitably come to grief, but if it 
were prompt «nd vigorous in upholding British interests abroad 
would our rulers be torn limb from limb by an infuriate people or 
would the sigh of relief be prolonged? Would not executive 
efficiency be acceptel as a fair substitute for legislative zeal—at 
any rate for a period? One of these days an intrepid Minister 
will contribute this interesting experiment to the science of popular 


government, and people will wonder why it was never done 
before. 


The salient features of the Session, now happily 


THe Reat closed, were-obviously the abandonment of the 
INTEREST OF THE 


Session, Education Bill by a Ministry commanding the 
greatest majority of the reign, and the newspaper 

attacks which ensued upon Mr. Balfour’s Leadership. These 
episodes, though sensational, are of purely transitory interest com- 
pared to the deeper and more permanent characteristics of the 
new Parliament which its first Session has revealed, though so far 
they have excited but little comment. The first is the complete 
union of the Unionists, and consequent falsification of all we used 
to hear as to the impossibility of the alliance working smoothly 
when the parties composing it crossed the floor of the House of 
Commons and exchanged the comparatively easy and negative 
position of attacking a common enemy for the more difficult one 
of carrying out a positive policy. There has been no friction what- 
ever between the allies this Session, and in any differences there 


* In his interesting article in the August Contemporary Review, Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, the Radical Member for Liverpool, throws a side light upon the produc- 
tion of legislation not at all calculated to stir the flagging enthusiasm of the 
country for Radical measures. According to Mr. O'Connor, and he ought to know, 
‘‘each Minister ” in the Rosebery Cabinet was ‘ looking to every measure from 
the point of view of the injury it would do to his colleagues and the good to himself, 
rather than from the interest of the Party as a whole.” In other words, recent 
Radical legislation was not inspired as it professed to be by a disinterested love of 
country, but by mutual jealousies and personal vanity. 
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may have been in the Ministerial ranks as to the details of par- 
ticular measures, the line of cleavage has not lain between Con- 
servatives and Liberal Unionists. The second feature of the 
Session of abiding importance is the growing disunion between 
the British Opposition and the Irish Opposition. It is manifest 
that apart from Home Rule their respective political tempera- 
ments are incompatible, while as regards Home Rule, the British 
Radicals have reached the attitude described in the familiar 
lines :-— 
‘Qh, no, we never mention it, 
it’s name is never heard ; 


My lips can scarcely now pronounce, 
That once familiar word.” 


The division on the Education Bill brought this mutual incom- 
patibility to a crisis, as the Irish Nationalist support of that 
measure produced an outburst of indignation from the English 
Nonconformists of so violent a character as to suggest that it had 
been long pent up. It is difficult to foresee what events in coming 
Sessions can either disturb the harmony of the Unionists or restore 
the Union of Hearts to the Home Rulers. We recommend any- 
one who thinks we may have been tempted to exaggerate the 
friction between the Nationalists and Gladstonians to read a 
significant and pungent article by Mr. T. P. O’Connor in the 
August Contemporary Review, entitled “Home Rule and the 
Irish Party,” in the course of which the British Radicals are very 
neatly impaled on the horns of a dilemma for their supposed 
willingness to abandon Home Rule :— 


**How can a party abandon a policy which it believes to be for the welfare of 
the Empire? If English Liberals believe that Home Rule, or a contented Ireland 
—which are convertible terms—be the point of departure for a really strong and a 
really united Empire, how is it possible for them to abandon it even for an hour? 
I say nothing of the treason to Ireland, to party pledges, to party professions. I 
lay my ease simply on the broad Imperial issue ; and I repeat, how can a party 
which pretends to be patriotic, abandon a policy which, by its own professions 
and convictions, it believes to be the very first necessity of the Empire? Or, to 
sum up this part of the argument: if Home Rule be not necessary but hurtful to 
the Empire, it ought never to have been taken up ; if it be necessary to the good 
of the Empire, it ought never to be abandoned.” 


Although of acute momentary interest, it hardly 
Tue Lanp Brit. seems worth while to discuss in detail the rather 
acrimonious controversy that arose between the 
Government and their principal Irish supporters over Mr. Gerald 
Balfour’s Land Bill. At one moment it looked as though the Bill 
must be lost, and alarmists foresaw vistas of mischief: indeed, in 
the decisive division, over an amendment proposed by the Lords, 
1* 
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but jointly rejected by the Commons and the Government, the 
Ministerial majority in the Upper House was only six. The 
genesis of the Bill is not obscure, though its provisions are only 
intelligible to those who have given their days and nights to dis- 
entangling the Irish land maze. Owing to the approaching 
expiration of the judicial rents fixed by the deplorable Act of 1881, 
it had been known for some time that a Bill to renew the machinery 
and to clarify the chief obscurities that fifteen years administra- 
tion of a most complicated system have revealed, was inevitable. 
It was hoped that the same Bill might facilitate Land Purchase, 
which is the only sound agrarian principle at work in Ireland, and 
cheapen by simplifying the costly and cumbrous procedure of the 
Land Courts. Mr. Gerald Balfour (the Irish Sectretary) was fired 
with the praiseworthy aspiration to go beyond the inevitable, and 
attempt a permanent settlement of outstanding controversies be- 
tween landlords and tenants. He apparently believed that by hold- 
ing the scales of justice even, a Bill of a non-contentious character 
might be achieved even upon so contentious a subject as Irish land. 
He also thought that neither disputant would care to become respon- 
sible for the rejection of a decent award, and the threat of losing 
the Bill was alternately directed at any serious attempt to amend it. 
While crediting the Irish Secretary with the desire to do justice 
between the parties, the landlords very forcibly pointed out that 
the measure was a serious extension of the Act of 1881, which 
Conservatives have never been taught to revere, and that it 
was hardly fair to force upon them at the fag end of a Session 
the transfer of a serious slice of their property to their tenants 
under the tacit penalty of holding them responsible for the con- 
dition of Ireland during the coming winter. They were also 
hampered by the fact that the Bill did not proceed upon any 
broad principles easily expounded to a lay audience, but consisted, 
in their eyes, of an accumulation of small injustices such as legis- 
lators are wont, often unconsciously, to inflict on a weak voting 
class. Englishmen are, generally speaking, anxious to make peace 
with Ireland, and to let bygones be bygones—surely the tyranny 
and humiliation of England by Ireland in recent years can be 
fairly set off against former English oppression of Ireland—and 
Mr. Gerald Balfour will be loyally supported in his promising 
mission ; but the suggestion that peace is being patched up at 
somebody else’s expense is not a pleasant one. It was, however, 
plainly visible in many of the speeches made against the Bill, in 
the House of Lords by men of unimpeachable loyalty to the 
Unionist Government, to whom it is idle to attribute interested 
motives, as many of them will not be touched by the Bill, while 
others are far too rich to be affected by its provisions. 
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We thus frankly, though incompletely, state the 
— case against the Ministry as it appeared to many 
of their most loyal supporters—and we might 
have added that, owing to the expansion of the Bill beyond the 
inevitable, its most valuable features, Land Purchase and Pro- 
cedure Reform, had to be dropped. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that Irishmen of all classes are greatly given to 
effective exaggeration. It is difficult to believe that a Govern- 
ment constituted as the present is could bring in a great measure 
for spoliating the landlords of Ireland, or that such eminently 
just men as Mr. Arthur Balfour and Lord Lansdowne—both land- 
lords and experts, one of them being a large Irish landlord—could 
have made the speeches they did on behalf of the measure if the 
highly-coloured rhetoric on the other side had borne even remote 
relation to its true character. Again, with every inclination to 
believe that Irish landlords belong to those classes from which 
political scapegoats are drawn, it seems incredible that their 
chosen champions of former years, Mr. W. E. McCartney and Mr. 
St. John Brodrick, could have remained members of a Ministry 
responsible for a measure fairly open to such attacks as proceeded 
from Mr. Carson. The humdrum Saxon intellect is inclined to 
believe that when this measure comes into operation the Irish 
landlords will look back upon the fervour with which they fought 
it with some wonderment, though how “final” it may be as a 
settlement is another matter which cannot be set at rest until 
several years have elapsed without another Irish Land Bill. 


One of the most conspicuous features of the de- 

PI gy funct Session has been the success of Mr. Gully as 

” SESSION. Speaker, which is all the more gratifying to record, 
as his appointment was made in the last Parlia- 

ment in the teeth of the Unionist Opposition, while his re-election 
in the present House was in grave danger at one moment. By com- 
mon accord he is now admitted to possess the qualities incident to 
a successful Speakership. He is courteous, firm, and fair; and hav- 
ing completely mastered the intricate forms of the House, and being 
alive to its atmosphere, he deals readily and effectually with the 
problems propounded to him. As a fair weather Speaker he is quite 
up to the level of his predecessors, and one can hope that if need 
arises he may be able to ride the whirlwind and direct the storm. 
Among the occupants of the Treasury Bench, Mr. Balfour, as Leader 
of the House, has drawn a persistent fire of hostile comment for 
his over sanguine estimate of the possibilities of the Session. As 
the business manager of Parliament—on behalf of the Cabinet— 
he must bear the chief blame for what mismanagement there may 
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have been ; but there is no need for the vindictive exaggeration of 
The Times, which sees a good opportunity for knifeing the leading 
Bimetallist. The introduction of so complex a measure as the 
Education Bill, when a small measure was looked for, was admittedly 
unfortunate, but the principal proposal of the Session cannot fairly 
be fastened upon a single individual, and the Cabinet has never 
attempted to evade its collective responsibility for this misfortune. 
Against his failure in this instance may be cited the brilliant 
success of the New Rules distributing Supply over the entire Scs- 
sion and closing the Parliamentary year at a reasonable date, for 
which he is known to be solely responsible, and which would cer- 
tainly not have been accepted by the House but for his advocacy. 
He has also given abundant displays of the intellectual and moral 
qualities to which he owes his position, and the large percentage of 
new members anxious to appraise the principal personalities in the 
House of Commons cannot have been disappointed in Mr. Balfour 
if they were so fortunate as to hear his introduction of the New 
Rules and subsequent reply thereon, his speech on the Third 
Reading of the Rating Bill, his speech withdrawing the Education 
Bill, his defence of the garrisoning of Suakimn by Indian troops, 
or his vigorous championship of the Irish Land Bill, to mention a 


few among many remarkable achievements. Mr. Balfour's followers 
in the House of Commons realize that he is their only possible 
leader and deride the folly of The Times, which is evidently to be 
persisted in, in seeking to create a vacancy in that position. 


Our readers may be interested to know the actual 
effect of the reform accomplished by the man whose 
“nonchalance” The Times holds up to obloquy. It 
has been a constant complaint that the discussion of the Esti- 
mates in the House of Commons is driven off to the end of the 
Session, and that large sums of money are then hurried through 
the House practically without any discussion at all. Mr. Balfour's 
new resolution, dealing with the business of Supply, has ettectually 
disposed of this grievance. In the year 1891, in the last day of 
Committee of Supply, £17,972,564 was voted, in 1893 £12,225,512, 
and in 1894 the enormous sum of £21,979,312.* Under Mr. Bal- 
four’s scheme, by which Friday in every week has been set aside 
for Committee of Supply, the last day (August 10th) required for 
voting the outstanding Estimates was occupied with the discussion 
of only £1,796,164! Again,in the course of the present Session every 
opportunity has been given to members of debating such Estimates 
as excite general interest, while a reasonable time in the middle of the 


Mr. BALFOUR’S 
tEFORM. 


* We omit 1592 as being a General Election year. 
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Session was allotted for the large Revenue votes, usually included 
in the last two days Supply menu, and passed amid the murmurs 
of a few financial protestants. In fine, Mr. Balfour’s new plan of 
handling the Estimates of the year has secured order, method, and 
efficiency; and in this Session, at all events, has ended the time- 
honoured practice of obstructing the progress of Supply. It will 
be for the House of Commons to determine early next Session 


whether the late Sessional Order shall become a Standing Order of 
the House. 


Mr. Chamberlain has had a most harassing time at 

MeanER <, the Colonial Office owing to Mr. Rhodes’ plot and 
raid, and he has not been very prominent in the 

House of Commons—with which we are now concerned—except 
when expounding his South African policy, which he has done with 
all his wonted skill. The jaundiced prophets who anticipated that 
he would seek to supplant the Leader of the House have been com- 
pletely silenced—as anticipated by every unjaundiced onlooker— 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s irreproachable loyalty and vigorous defence 
of Mr. Balfour against his assailants. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, has greatly enhanced his reputation 
by the two masterly speeches in which he met the Bimetallic Reso- 
lution and expounded his Budget respectively ; these placed him in 
the first flight of Parliamentary statesmen. Among his colleagues 
on the Ministerial bench should also be mentioned Mr. Walter 
Long, the successful pilot of a contentious Bill, Mr. George Curzon, 
who as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs has shown himself full 
of resource and aptitude in a distinctly difficult post, and Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, the Irish Secretary, who has already acquired great know- 
ledge of his subject, and whose patience, laboriousness, and good 
temper have secured the respect of the House of Commons. Among 
other personal features of the Session were the signal success of Sir 
Robert Finlay whenever he intervened in debate, and it is to be 
hoped that a man of his talents and force of character will not be 
allowed to remain a Law Officer. A tribute is also due to Mr. 
Graham Murray for his management of the Scotch Rating Bill, 
and mention should be made of the success which has attended 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s maiden official appearance. Mr. 
Chaplin, on the other hand, has shown himself to be quite 
incapable of understanding the principle or expounding the 
details of even a secondary measure, and his conduct of the 
Rating Bill left everything to be desired—in fact, he treated it 
as a mere pero-Rating Bill. It is to be hoped that the London 
Water Bill with which we are threatened next year will be con- 
tided to different hands. Mr. Hanbury, the Financial Secretary 
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to the Treasury, has disappointed the expectations encouraged by 
the acumen and zeal which he has displayed for some twenty 
years as a Treasury critic, and Mr. St. John Brodrick has failed 
to get a single one of the important Military Bills entrusted to 
him on to the Statute Book, which must be due to a singular 
want of diplomacy. 


Turning to the Unionist rank and file it may be 
THE RANK AND noted that Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett’s mock 
FILE. : . 
heroics have been more blatant and boring than 
ever, and the House of Commons finds it quite impossible to listen 
to this great tribune from Sheffield. Mr. Bowles’ audacious and 
witty speeches in the early part of the Session were found refresh- 
ing until he overdid his persistent disloyalty to a Government with 
whom his only quarrel is over its composition. Sir William Hart 
Dyke, on the other hand, whose exclusion from office met with 
general resentment among Conservatives, has characteristically 
distinguished himself by his valuable activity in supporting the 
Ministry. Among individual performances by the rank and file 
Unionists Mr. Arnold Forster’s speech on the Third Reading of 
the Irish Land Bill, Professor Jebb’s contribution to the Education 
debate, Mr. Cripps’ and Captain Pretyman’s speeches on Rating, as 
well as the striking maiden efforts of Lord Warkworth, Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton, Lord Hugh Cecil, and Mr. Lionel Holland are all worthy 
of note. Mr. Geoffrey Drage, another new member of promise, 
has been less felicitous. Lord Cranborne, Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr. 
Victor Cavendish and his brother have all shown that young men 
are still capable of doing their own thinking and taking their own 
line even when that line does not coincide with the ostensible 
interests of a Government they have the strongest personal reasons 
for supporting. They are not men with axes of their own to 
grind, and their independence is not unwholesome though dis- 
tinctly piquant. It would be depressing if all the youth of the 
House of Commons got into the same groove. 


Sir William Harcourt has led the Opposition 
THE Orrosrrion. With a buoyant pugnacity worthy of Lord Ran- 

dolph Churchill, and at the close of the Session 
stands pre-eminent among his colleagues, though what would be 
his lot supposing the present Government suddenly collapsed, and 
the Opposition were invited to replace them, it would be difficult to 
say. It is quite clear that he is bidding for the Premiership of his 
Party, while the Roseberyites are equally determined to fight to 
the death. Sir Henry Fowler has been Sir William Harcourt’s. 
most prominent lieutenant, and has almost maintained the high 
reputation he earned as Secretary of State for India. Mr. Asquith 
made one resounding speech on the Education Bill, but his return 
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to the Bar has not improved his position in the House of Commons, 
and he threatens to fall between two stools. Mr. Morley, again, 
has never seemed thoroughly at home in the present Parliament, 
and it may be said that the new members have not had a taste of 
the real quality of any of the Opposition leaders except Sir William 
Harcourt, who is a prince of Parliamentarians, never daunted by a 
weak case or a bad division. No one else on the Opposition Front 
Bench has distinguished himself, and we regret to note the self- 
effacement of Sir Edward Grey. Among the rank and file, Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, M.P. for Obiter Dicta, has been an unfailing 
delight to the House of Commons, which he addresses with as 
much wit as is compatible with an absence of malice. Mr. Robson, 
and Mr. Lloyd George, the ingenious and indefatigable mouth- 
piece of “young Wales,” have also, in their different ways, left a 
mark on the Session. Among the Irish, Mr. Dillon has been 
prominent as a failure, while the exuberant talents of Mr. T. 
Healy make him a Parliamentary force to be reckoned with. 


After an elaborate and damaging investigation 

a which would never have taken place had Dr, 

Jameson acted upon his own judgment and 
pleaded guilty instead of placing himself and his associates at 
the mercy of forensic advice, the trial of Mr. Rhodes’ Raiders 
terminated in the only way it reasonably could. Sir Edward 
Clarke had no serious defence to offer, and having exhausted 
every technical plea on behalf of his clients, eventually relapsed 
into the original women and children theory, which, however, he 
deprived of all romance by explaining that Dr. Jameson “had 
honestly believed that he would be able to reach Johannesburg 
without interference. A conflict with the Boers was no desire 
of his,’ and that “secrecy was necessary in order to avoid a 
collision with the Boers and make his passage peaceful.” In 
his memorable summing-up the Lord Chief Justice ruthlessly 
pushed aside the flimsy technicalities ingeniously spun by the 
defending counsel—as we venture to think with more regard 
for his own reputation for cleverness than cousideration for the 
reputation of the defendants—and so shattered the plea that 
motives of mercy had prompted the Raid that only one juryman 
out of twelve-hesitated as to the verdict. On the conclusion of 
his summing-up, the Lord Chief Justice left certain questions of 
fact to the jury :— 

**(1) Were the defendants or any and which of them engaged in the pre- 
paration of a military expedition at Mafeking to proceed, and with the intention 
that it should proceed, against a friendly State—the South African Republic ? 
(2) Did the defendants or any and which of them assist in the preparation of 
such expedition, or aid, abet, counsel, or procure such preparation? (3) Were 
the defendants or any and which of them employed in any capacity in such 
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expedition? I propose to put the same questions to you exactly as to Pitsani 
Pitlogo, with this further question:—Did her Majesty the Queen by her 
representatives exercise in fact dominion and sovereignty in the district in 
which Pitsani Pitlogo is situated ?” 


After a delay of an hour the jury returned an answer of “All” to 
these questions, but made some demur to returning a verdict of 
guilty. Ultimately the dissentient, in consideration of a rider to 
the effect “that the state of affairs at Johannesburg presented 
great provocation,” was appeased, and a verdict of “Guilty” was 
returned. Sir Edward Clarke was, of course, ready with a motion 
in arrest of judgment, but this was too much for the defendants, 
who declined to take advantage of any further technicalities, and 
elected to accept judgment. Lord Russell thereupon passed the 
follow sentences: Dr. Jameson, fifteen months’ imprisonment; Sir 
John Willoughby, ten months’ imprisonment; Major Robert 
White, seven months’ imprisonment ; Colonel Grey, Colonel Henry 
White, and Major Coventry, each five months’ imprisonment. All 
without hard labour, but nothing was said by the judge as to the 
prisoners being treated as first-class misdemeanants. This status 
was subsequently accorded them by the Home Secretary. They 
are now serving their sentences, and we believe their main desire 
is not to be humiliated by idiotic paragraphs in the newspapers, 
at whose hands they have already suffered so much. One of 
them, Major Coventry—who, it will be remembered, was very 
seriously wounded during the raid—is, we regret to say, exceed- 
ingly ill, and the authorities have had no alternative but to release 
him. 
As soon as the trial was comfortably over, and his 
ay Donoso servants had been allotted their respective punish- 
Orrer. ments, but not without a glimpse being afforded of 
the difficulty of obtaining a verdict in a semi- 
political case, an intimation was conveyed to the Government that 
the blameless Mr. Rhodes is still willing “ to face the music,” or in 
other words, “is ready to come to London to take his trial.” 
Throughout this miserable business we have maintained that ever 
since the publication of the cipher telegrams it has been quite 
impossible to distinguish practically and morally between the 
guilt of the man who sat in an office in Cape Town and pulled the 
strings of the plot and the subordinates who executed his orders. 
But we have always been met by the technical objection that 
whereas the actual raiders had brought themselves within the 
terms of the Foreign Enlistment Act, “the millionaires who spend 
their money in supporting raids and invasions” * remained with- 
out its meshes, and that it would be pure foolishness to range 


* Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords, 
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Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit with their fellow conspirators which 
would only lead to a miscarriage of justice, to the high indigna- 
tion of that audience, by whose good opinion all Rhodesians set so 
much store, “the civilized world.” It has been the function 
of Lord Russell as the trampler on frivolous technicalities to 
put his heel on this great Rhodesian stand-by. The following 
exposition of the law of the Foreign Enlistment Act from his lips 
shows that the promoter of an illegal expedition is in the eyes of 
the law in the same boat as the leader of it. For once the scape- 
goat system receives no sanction from the law :—* What must be 
proved to constitute an offence under the Statute? It must be 
proved as the foundation of the offence that a person has, without 
the license of the Queen, in a place within her dominions where 
the act is in operation, prepared or fitted out a military expedition 
to proceed—that is with the intention that it should proceed— 
against the dominions of a friendly State. It is not necessary to 
constitute the offence that it shall proceed, or shall have pro- 
ceeded. The cardinal point is the intention. The offence is com- 
plete if the person prepares, or assists in, or wids and qbets the 
preparation with that intention. . . . If that foundation is 
established, the statute applies, and these consequences follow :— 
First, every person engaged in such preparation, or fitting out, or 
assisting in it, or aiding, abetting, counselling, or procuring it— 
that is to say, aiding, abetting, counselling, or procuring the 
preparation.” It will not, we think, be denied, even by Rhodes- 
ianism incarnate, that Mr. Rhodes’ promotion of the raid brings 
him well within the law thus expounded. Indeed, a very strong 
prima facie exists against the millionaires which the Government, 
to our minds, incur a grave responsibility in disregarding, and if, for 
reasons of policy, which have not been divulged, it is decided not 
to prosecute Mr. Rhodes, and Mr. Beit,* a very damaging blow 
will be struck at the independence of British Law, of which we hear 
so much on the strength of its success in dealing with compara- 
tively small men. 


Mr. Rhodes’ admirers in the Press, who are far 
‘* SI NoN E VERO.” more numerous than his admirers out of it, are 

endeavouring to cover the ignominy of their hero’s 
position, now that his subordinates have been clapped into gaol for 
carrying out his orders, by circulating soul-stirring accounts of his 
performances as a peacemaker among the Matabele, which, after 
their previous experiences, our readers will probably view with 
some suspicion. The Rhodesian Legend rests largely upon the 


* It is suggested that Mr. Beit, though not too much of a foreigner to bea 
director of a British Imperial undertaking, is not sufficiently an Englishman to 
be amenable to the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
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success with which newspapers have credited Mr. Rhodes with the 
fruits of other men’s work. 


Although, according to practice, we have given pre- 
Te AMERICAN cedence to the chief incidents of British domestic 
politics during the last month, they are trivial com- 
pared to the great struggle raging in the UnitedStates. The London 
newspapers continue to treat it as “a battle of the standards,” i.e, 
between the advocates of “silver” and the supporters of “gold ”— 
the promoters of vice and upholders of virtue. A change has, how- 
ever, come over their treatment of the combatants, and the more 
alert-minded newspapers, such as The St. James Gazette and The 
Daily Chronicle, to take one from each side of politics, are beginning 
to see that there is something more than mere craze in the Free 
Silver Movement, and that at any rate, it is likely to marshal a 
goodly host of voters in November; while The Times has actuaily 
discovered the existence of Coin’s Financial School. We have re- 
peatedly endeavoured to impress upon our readers that in its essence 
the battle in the United States is not as between the standards of 
Silver Monometallism and Gold Monometallism. Both sides are 
bimetallic, z.e., are in favour of remonetizing silver at a fixed ratio 
to gold, and restoring it to the position it held up to twenty-five 
years ago as currency among civilized nations. In other words, both 
are anxious—and let no misleading telegrams from New York 
keep this dominating fact from the brains of our statesmen— 
that something be done for silver. The main difference between 
them is that “the Silver Lunatics” are weary of waiting for the 
co-operation of other nations in establishing an International 
bimetallic ratio, and have resolved at all hazards that the 
United States shall make the experiment single handed. 
The “Gold Party,’ on the other hand, believe that the 
trend of public opinion throughout the civilized world is 
towards an International agreement, and they consequently oppose 
the isolated action of America as a most gratuitous and hazardous 
enterprise. Political parties are rarely homogeneous; and we are 
aware that behind Mr. Bryan, the Free Silver champion, are 
ranged the inhabitants of silver-producing States, which are 
anxious to improve the market for their wares, just as the 
British farmer is a protectionist in the interests of his wheat. 
There are also on the same side inflationists, who believe in 
cheap money, and advocate silver in preference to gold, as they 
might subsequently be found demanding the substitution of 
copper for silver. Again, on the M’Kinley side are to be found 
a certain number of fanatics of the Harcourt, Gladstone, and 
Currie type, to whom the gold standard is a fetish. 
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These various classes, however, are the extremists 
PR hn of their respective parties, and though they are 
likely to be more prominent and noisier than the 
moderates, let us realize that the bulk of both parties are Bimetal- 
lists of the two kinds, National and International. Mr. Bryan has 
repeatedly expressed the confident view that the United States 
would be able to restore Bimetallism off her own bat. In a 
former number we cited the so-called “gold” plank in the 
M’Kinley platform, which is simply a declaration in favour of 
International Bimetallism:—“ We are therefore opposed to the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver, except by International 
agreement, between the leading commercial nations of the 
world, which we pledge ourselves to promote; and until such 
agreement can be obtained, the existing gold standard must be 
preserved.” Confirmation of the interpretation we have placed 
upon the policy of the Republican Party—if confirmation is 
needed—is to be found in an article in the August North American 
Review, contributed by a leading Republican, Senator Chandler. 
He declares that there will be “an overwhelming Republican 
triumph,” and furnishes a significant statement on the monetary 
question : “the M’Kinley Republicans or the Sound Money Demo- 
crats, whether the latter do or do not present a candidate, are as 
much against the permanent acquiesence in the single gold stan- 
dard as we are opposed to the single silver standard.” He quotes 
an uncompromising resolution in favour of Bimetallisim adopted by 
the Republicans in Congress in 1890 and declares it to represent 
“the opinions to-day of four-fifths of the Republicans of the country.” 
He adds, “ We (the Republicans), are pledged to do that (secure Bi- 
metallism) either in co-operation with other nations, or else by 
United States legislation, whenever such safeguards can be adopted, 
as will be reasonably certain to prevent breaking the parity between 
the two metals and giving us two kinds of metals, one kind of less 
value than the other.” 


The telegraphic news from the United States is so 

THE ProGrEss obviously worthless that it is not easy to follow 
OF . . ° 

rus Ficur. the fortunes of the fray.* If a Silver meeting is 
held we are informed by cable that it is a dismal 

failure, that: the principal speaker read his speech, that the 


* We subjoin the closing passage of an admirable letter by the correspondent of 
The Daily Chronicle at Chicago’: ‘‘I must caution your readers not to bank too 
heavily on the cable news which will be published during the next few months re- 
garding the progress of the campaign, or to take it for granted that the Republi- 
cans will win in a walk-over. Most of the cable news emanates from New York, 
and New York is out of touch with Western sentiment, and does not yet appreciate 
the full significance of the movement which is going on. The Eastern people hal 
been warned months ago that the Democratic Convention would, without much 
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audience dwindled away, that the Silver boom is over, «ce. 
After a few days there follows a Gold meeting, which is, of 
course, reported to be the most brilliantly successful gather- 
ing ever held in the history of American politics, and the 
discomfiture of the Silverites is consummated by such oratory as 
has not been heard this generation. Unfortunately, no sooner are 
we all beginning to comfort ourselves with the reflection that those 
wicked Silverites have been smashed to smithereens than it tran- 
spires that the financial world of New York is taking various steps 
which would not be worth taking if the enemy had been pul- 
verized. Two facts of importance stand out, however—the Bryan 
candidature has been endorsed by the Populist Party, which will turn 
the scale in several States. The second fact of the month is that 
the sound money wing of the Democratic Party (inost of whom 
are International Bimetallists) have decided to hold a separate 
convention of their own in order to mark at once their disapproval 
of the Chicago Programme and their loyalty to the Democratic 
cause. What may be the effect of their action on the election is 
impossible to forecast ; their candidate, should they select one, 
would, no doubt, divert a considerable cohort of votes from the 
Bryanite poll in the East and Central States. But an outsider 
would imagine that he would do far more damage to Mr. M’Kinley 


by splitting the International Bimetallists. Perhaps the most 
ominous features of the whole fight are the ferocious class feelings 
aroused among the Silverites, and the open boasting of the other 
side as to the size of their Campaign Fund, which is said to hold 
the World’s Record, and which will assuredly be credited with Mr. 
M’Kinley’s victory, should he succeed, by the exasperated enemy. 


The caution against counting on a defeat of Mr. 
Tue New Pivor. Bryan is confirmed by an interesting article in 

the August North American Review, from the 
pen of the Hon. Josiah Quincy, a distinguished ex-Congress- 
man, late Assistant-Secretary of State in Mr. Cleveland’s Ad- 
ministration, and subsequently Mayor of Boston. He adopts Mr. 
Cleveland’s attitude in repudiating the Chicago Platform. He points 
out that “ the one fact of prime significance which must not be over- 


doubt, be captured by the Silver delegates, but in their overweening conceit they 
brushed all such suggestions aside, and calmly said New York and Boston would 
not permit such a thing. After the Convention the East was stunned for a few 
days, then it recovered its usual complacency and affected to regard the Silver 
movement as a ‘ craze,” which would soon die out, forgetting that a craze which 
has lasted nearly a quarter of a century does not meet its death in a night. In 
New York there is only one newspaper advocating silver ; in Boston silver has no 
advocate, and in Philadelphia it has to rely on one paper. In these three great 
cities of the East the Press is almost solidly arrayed against silver, and the con- 
ductors of the various papers are deluding their readers by belittling silver ani 
publishing gold news almost exclusively. This ostrich-like style of journalism 
may have its advantages, but it is dangerous to pin too much faith to it.” 
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looked is that 1,041,000 votes were cast in 1892 for Weaver,the Popu- 
list candidate for President, or nearly 19 per cent. as many votes 
as were given to Cleveland”; this million will now go to Mr. 
Bryan. According to Mr. Quincy the South is“ honeycombed with 
Populism,” and may be said to have exchanged its old political 
alliance with the North Eastern States and their 52 doubtful 
and Democratic electoral votes for an union with the 83 electoral 
votes of the farther West. In other words “the Chicago Con- 
vention furnished a striking demonstration of the fact that the 
centre of political power in this country has passed away from 
the East,” which, as it is, only commands one-third of the Senate 
—a body that is not elected on a population, but a State basis, 
so that Nevada containing a population of 50,000 returns the same 
number of Senators as New York State with 6,000,000 inhabitants. 
Mr. Quincy—with whom the wish in this matter is anything but 
father to the thought—believes that in the coming contest Chicago 
will usurp the position so long held by New York in past elections 
and that “Illinois (of which Chicago is the capital), the empire 
State of the Middle West, will take the place so long occupied by 
the State of New York as the pivot upon which the contest will 
turn,” and [Illinois contains about 240,000 farms, representing a 
great block of Silver votes. Mr. Quincy closes his dispassionate 


article with a remark which chills any temptation we might have 
had to indulge in prophecy. “With the old political forces so 
completely down, and in the face of conditions so chaotic, there is 


no warrant for any assurance as to the result of the election 
in November.” 


In order that our readers may clearly follow the 

Pa Pa course of the contest, and form their own predic- 
tion as to its issue, it is necessary to understand 

the procedure and to examine certain figures. The Presidential 
election will be held on Tuesday, November 3rd, when each of the 
forty-five States constituting the American Union will elect its 
representative to the “Electoral College,” who, in their turn, 
choose the President in accordance with the wishes of their con- 
stituents—the Electoral College being a mere collection of human 
ballot papers upon which the primary electors have written the 
name of their choice. On the same day will likewise be elected the 
great bulk of the House of Representatives, while one-third of the 
Senate will be named by the Legislatures of various States—the 
Representatives serve two years, and the Senators six. Neither 
the President, Representatives, or new Senators, however, enter 
upon their duties until March 4th, and this is a most important 
fact to remember, as it will give valuable breathing time, and 
should break the opportunities of the panic-mongers. The Electoral 
College consists of 447 electors, chosen by direct vote of the citizens 
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on the Scrutin de liste system applied to each State, but although 
the minority is effaced in every single State, yet it is possible 
for an American President to be returned by a minority of 
citizens over a majority, owing to the composite character 
of the American Constitution and its combination of the 
principle of “States” with that of “Population.” Thus each 
State elects to the electoral College a delegation equal in number 
to its Representatives in Congress plus its Senators. Every State 
returns two Senators, while the number of its Representatives de- 
pend on its population, e.g., New York State (population 6,000,000) 
elects two Senators equally with Nevada (population 50,000), but 
the former returns thirty-four Representatives to Nevada’s one, con- 
sequently New York State appoints thirty-six members of the 
Electoral College against Nevada's three, i.e., 166,000 citizens in 
New York State have the sume power in electing a President as 
16,000 citizens in Nevada, or in other words, « voter in Nevada has 
ten votes to the New Yorker's one. Work the system out in de- 
tail through a sufficiency of States, and it will be seen that this 
travesty of popular government may well result in the return of a 
President by a minority of citizens. 


Of the Electoral College of 447 delegates from 


pccct the different States an absolute majority of 224 
STIMATE. . : 

is necessary to elect the President. According to 
the interesting forecast published in The Times, which has caused 
a change of tone in that paper, the choice of electors in several of 
the States can be anticipated with reasonable accuracy, and the 
whole 45 States may be classified as follows :— 


M’KINLEY ELECTORAL Bryan ELECTORAL DovustFUuL ELECTORAL 
Srates (10). VoTEs. States (17). Vo1rs, StTaTEs (18). VoTEs, 
Maine ... am gnu WU ann sag Delaware ... 


New Hampshire 4 N. Carolina as Maryland ... 


Vermont ... 


Massachussetts ... 
Rhode Island 


Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 


Ohio ied 


S. Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


Alabama ... 


Mississippi 


Louisiana ... 


Texas 


Arkansas ... 
Missouri ... 
Colorado ... 


Idaho 


Montana ... 


Nevada 
Utah 


Wyoming ... 


9 


West Virginia 
Kentucky ... 
Tennessee... 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan ... 
Wisconsin 
Iowa 
Minnesota 
Kansas 
Nebraska ... 
S. Dakota 
N. Dakota 
California 
Oregon 
Washington 


Ce ee ee ee eee. ee r,s ee ee ee ee ee. ee ee ee ee 
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According to this estimate, 10 States with 140 votes are cer- 
tainties for the Republicans, 17 States with 136 votes certainties 
for the Bryanites, while the issue depends on the group of 18 
States in the third column, whose voting power is 171. Interest 
will be concentrated upon this group in the campaign. It may 
be noted that Mr. Quincy in the article we have referred to thinks 
that while the Republicans should be able to secure the 17 votes 
of Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia, the Bryanites are 
likely to capture all the Western States in “the doubtful group” 
except Iowa—z.c., California, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, the two 
Dakotas, and Washington, aggregating 41 electoral votes. If 
this further reduction of the doubtfuls be accepted the reader 


will see with the aid of a map that the struggle is very much 
narrowed in area as well as numbers. 


It is evident, to judge by the scanty extracts from 
Art We Hostite the campaign literature that have been published, 

that Great Britain is the great bugbear of all 
American Bimetallists and is being held up to odium in all parts 
of the States. The habit of pouring hatred, ridicule, and con- 
tempt upon England at every turn of their affairs has become 
almost a second nature with American politicians, and so one 
accepts it as part of the order of things. It is singularly un- 
reasonable in this case, and Americans should be shrewd enough 
to realize that there is no country in the world more vitally 
interested than we are in terminating the chaos that has reigned 
since the ill-considered, or rather the unconsidered, operations 
of the early seventies deprived international currency of its second 
string—silver. No country benefited more from Bimetallism while 
it lasted than we did, and no country has suffered more from the 
fall of prices, the dislocation of trade, the pressure upon pro- 
duction, and the impoverishment of debtor communities, attribut- 
able to that folly than we have. The Indian Empire and our 
Far Eastern trade make the present chaos as detrimental to this 
nation as to any other, while the collapse of prices has been twice 
as disastrous to the British farmer as to the Western farmer. The 
number of Englishmen alive to our true monetary interests is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. The present House of Commons is 
largely Bimetallic in its composition, and has recorded its views in a 
favourable resolution, upon which the Monometallists did not care 
to divide. Moreover, the Ministry is pledged to re-open the 
Indian mints, which every economist knows would be a splendid 
contribution towards the rehabilitation of silver. Lord Salisbury’s 
Cabinet, which only contains one thorough-going monometallist, is 
indeed the most benevolent towards Bimetallism that has ever 
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held power in this country, and its members may be, we believe, 
classitied as follows :— 


CONVINCED * Lord Lansdowne, HOSTILE. 
BIMETALLISTS. Lord George Hamilton, Sir M. Hicks Beach. 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Chaplin, Lord Cross, 
Sir M. White Ridley, Mr. Akers Douglas. 
Lord James of Hereford. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 
Lord Cadogan, 
Lord Ashbourne, 
OPEN MINDED. Lord Halsbury, 
BENEVOLENT TOWARDS Mr. Chamberlain, The Duke of Devonshire, 
BIMETALLISM. Mr. Walter Long, Mr. Ritchie, 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 


Such being the disposition of our political leaders, it is absurd 
to represent this country as the uncompromising foe of American 
wishes. The truth is that the interests of both nations are 
identical, but both have the misfortune to be to some extent 
held in bondage by Rothschilds, Vanderbilts, and other products 


of our common civilization, not easy to persuade and most diffi- 
cult to dethrone. 


Professor Walker's monograph on Bimetallism f¢ is 
PROFESSOR 


t ® admirably opportune, and should find its way into 
WALKER’S : . ° 
Monocrarn. the hands of all who feel themselves impelled to 


take an interest in the pressing problem the 
author deals with in his own matchless way. The most interest- 
ing chapter in the volume gives a short history of the general 
demonetization of silver, which opened with the Conference of 
1867, assembled by Napoleon III. to discuss a totally different 
subject, viz., international coinage, and gradually drifted into a 
decision upon international currency, for which there was no 
necessity. Shortly afterwards there ensued the Franco-German 
War, for which France had to pay the victor the immense in- 
demnity of £200,000,000, which enabled her to adopt the “smarter” 
standard. of gold (having previously been a silver-using country), 
and strike a fatal blow at the financial prestige ot France by des- 
troying the Bimetallic system set up by Napoleon in 1803. 
France had been greatly crippled by the war, and the financial 
onslaught from Germany was too much for her mints and her 
nerves, so she closed the former to the free coinage of silver. The 
United States, which had been on a system of inconvertible paper 


* This group are all Vice-Presidents of the Bimetallic League, the object of 
which is “to urge upon the British Government the necessity of co-operating with 
other leading nations for the establishment, by International Agreement, of the 
free coinage of gold and silver, at a fixed ratio.” 

+ International Bouetallism, by Francis A. Walker, LL.D., President Mass1- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Author of Political Economy, Money, ce. 
London, Macmillan & Co,, 1896 ; price ds., net. 
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moncy, adopted her monetary standard in 1873, and, in what cer- 
tainly appears to have been a most casual manner, deprived silver 
of any serious status in the currency in 1874. Professor Walker 
shows that the gold standard became adopted as the currency of 
the civilized world by a series of accidents. There is no inherent 
sancrosanctity in its origin, and as to its blessings we leave those to 
decide who have contrasted the economic conditions that preceded 
demonetization with those which have supervened since. A perusal 
of Professor Walker’s book is a necessity to every educated man. 


In some trepidation, and with the fear of all 
THe New YORK “superior persons” before us, we ventured last 
Arpirration. month to reserve our enthusiasm upon the sub- 
ject of international arbitration as a specific for 
all trouble between ourselves and the United States until we knew 
a little more about public opinion in America on the subject. We 
questioned whether there was that widespread enthusiasm for the 
cause in the States which its advocates here represent as existing 
there, and which doubtless its advocates there represent as prevalent 
here. The average Briton makes no fetish of arbitration, but he is 
perpetually told that the average American does, and he has come 
to believe it. If only Lord Salisbury can be induced to take his 
courage in both hands, and conclude a general and unreserved 
treaty of arbitration with Mr. Olney, the United States Secretary 
of State, not only will a war between the two countries be made 
impossible, but a concession so acceptable to universal American 
sentiment would, zpso facto, establish cordial relations difticult to 
shake. So runs the common legend of which we expressed some 
scepticism in the absence of corroboration from the States. The 
Swn, the ablest daily paper in New York, has furnished a reply to 
those interrogatories which affords food for much valuable reflec- 
tion, as there is no reason to suppose that The Sun is less in 
accord with American sentiment upon this question than it has 
shown itself at other times :— 


‘The National Reviewer begins by pointing out, what many persons seem to 
overlook, that arbitration simply means litigation with national pride involved. 
Whether this, he adds, would engender -more Christian feelings between nattons 
than private litigation does among individuals, he owns himself unable to deter- 
mine without a very much fuller knowledge of public opinion in the United States 
than he now possesses. It is clearly recognized that ‘if there is a genuine senti- 
ment for arbitration in America, it is entitled to the profoundest respect.’ But 
then comes the enquiries : ‘Is there such a sentiment beyond the professional, edi- 
torial, and literary Ame-ica of the East? Do even the same classes in the 
Western States care a red e2nt about arbitration, or, at any rate, care sufficiently 
about its principle to submit in practice to the deprivation of a cherished claim?’ 
Both of these questions may bs answerel at once in the negative. Outsid: of a 
few college professors ant Angylophil editors of a dozen epicene magazines and 

o* 
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newspapers, all of whom, working together, could not influence a tenth of 1 per 
cent. of the popular vote,* there is not even in the East any such thing as a sentiment 
Sor arbitration, if by that is meant a desire or even a willingness to bind our- 
selves in advance to submit to arbitration all controversies that may arise between 
this country and Great Britain.” 


The Lord Chief Justice of England delivered a 

Lono RussELl'S memorable address on International Law to the 
American Bar Association on August 20th (fully re- 

ported in the principal London newspapers of August 21st), which is 
of the utmost service, because while recognizing the benefits of in- 
ternational arbitration within its proper sphere, he is also conscious 
of the limits of that sphere. Such an attitude in a man who has 
given his life to litigation and might have been expected to hold 
that neither individuals nor nations could have too much of such 
a good thing, shows great independence of judgment, and its 
value at the present moment in checking well-meaning but mis- 
guided enthusiasm cannot be overrated. As Lord Russell says :— 


‘« There are no rules of international law relating to arbitration, and of the law 
itself there is no authoritative exponent, nor any recognized authority for its 
enforcement. But there are differences to which, even as between individuals, 
arbitration is inapplicable—subjects which find their counterpart in the affairs of 
nations. Men do not arbitrate where character is at stake, nor will any self- 
respecting nation readily arbitrate on questions touching its national independence 
or affecting its honour. Again, a nation may agree to arbitrate and then repudiate 
its agreement. Who is to coerce it? Or, having gone to arbitration and been 
worsted, it may decline to be bound by the award. Who is to compel it? These 
considerations seem to me to justify two conclusions, The first is that arbitration 
will not cover the whole field of international controversy, and the second, that 
unless and until the great Powers of the world, in league, bind themselves to 
coerce a recalcitrant member of the family of nations, we have still to face the 
more than possible disregard by powerful States of the obligations of good faith 
and of justice.” 


Lord Russell considers arbitration to be applicable in the following 
cases :—(1) Whenever the right in dispute will be determined by 
the ascertainment of the true facts of the case; (2) where, the 
facts being ascertained, the right depends on the application of the 
proper principles of international law to the given facts; (3) where 
the dispute is one which may properly be adjusted on a give-and- 
take principle with due provision for equitable compensation, as in 
cases of delimitation of territory and the like. Lord Russell 
adduced some very weighty reasons against the establishment of 
a permanent tribunal of arbitration, and expressed his preference 
for a tribunal ad hoc as each question arose. He believes that the 
personnel of a permanent tribunal would not long command 


*It is noteworthy that neither the St. Louis Platform (Republican) nor that of 
Chicago (Democratic) contain any reference to International Arbitration.—(Editor 
N.R.) 
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general confidence, owing to the enormous interests involved in, 
and passions excited by, its decisions. Finally, he sees a danger to 
be guarded against from another quarter. “If there be a standing 
court of nations, to which any power may resort with little cost 
and no risk, the temptation may be strong to put forward pre- 
tensions and unfounded claims, in support of which there may 
readily be found in most countries (can we except even Great 
Britain and the United States ?) busybody Jingoes only too ready 
to air their spurious and inflammatory patriotism.” From another 
passage in Lord Russell’s address it is clear that he considers 
neutral mediation an inadequately recognized influence in pre- 


serving peace, and as more suitable than arbitration to very 
delicate questions. 


Is British policy towards Turkey so mystifying as 

Oot TURKISH to occasion all the wild rumours in circulation ? 
Surely it has been tolerably consistent and intel- 

ligible. Great Britain’s desire—irrespective of Party—has been to 
uphold the integrity of the Ottoman dominions, but only so long 
as the Government of those dominions recognizes and gives effect 
to their need for reform. We decline to bolster up an unreformed 
Turkey. Other Powers are confessedly prepared to uphold the 
status quo regardless of reform. The Sultan appears to have de- 
cided to lean upon these more complaisant advisers, but in doing 
this he has forfeited the support of the British Government. If 
he sincerely tried to introduce some order into his misgoverned 
dominions he would have all the backing this country is capable 
of, but no one believes in his bond fides, and he surrenders himself 
to the most despicable advisers. The Turkish Government is conse- 
quently a living terror to its subjects, and an observer notes that 
“you never see a smile on a face in Turkey.” The end should be 
near, though dying nations do not always die at once, and in the 
meantime Englishmen must possess their souls in patience, and 
submit to the uninspiring policy of marking time. We cannot 
plunge single-handed into the “Egyptianizing” of Turkey. We 
can only watch and wait, and use the scanty opportunities that 
may present themselves of counteracting the deplorable influ- 
ence exercised upon such a mind as the Sultan’s by the attitude 
of Russia and Austria, ¢.g., upon the Armenian question. The one 
definite thing we can do is to decline point blank to prop up the 
rotten Turkish Government in any part of the Ottoman dominions, 
and so prolong the agonies of itssubjects. This is not the Austrian 
policy, or rather, the Austro-Hungarian policy—as it is the Hun- 
garian subjects of the Emperor who have a weakness for Turkey— 
which is less squeamish about reforms, and in tho course of last 
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month Count Goluchowski, the Austrian Foreign Minister, invited 
the Powers, Great Britain among them, to blockade Crete, to 
enable the Turkish authorities to settle accounts with their insur- 
gent Christian subjects unhampered by the aid and comfort which 
the latter receive from Greece and elsewhere. This invitation was 
apparently endorsed by Germany, and great was Teutonic indigna- 
tion on the refusal of the British Government to countenance the 
blockade, which consequently collapsed, neither France nor Russia 
seeming inclined to jump at this chance of naval distinction. 


We are unable to understand how Lord Salisbury 
me Seow vat can be fairly expected to bring off any great stroke 
of policy in Eastern Europe. On the contrary our 
policy is likely to become more and more prosaic, and the sooner 
the Press realizes that there is no scope for the startling the better 
for the nerves of their readers. For twenty years, however, the 
Eastern Question has contributed its undue share of “ copy,” and 
is likely to continue to do so—so conservative are all editors in 
such matters—long after it has faded into insignificance, compared, 
e.g.,to the Far West and Far East, which merit more attention than 
they receive. When Turkey topples over the cliff she has been 
nearing ever since 1453, she will again become sensational, but 
in the meantime let British policy reserve its vigour for spheres 
of more vital concern. One of the leading Englishmen in 
Eastern Europe, and one of the shrewdest to be found anywhere, 
makes this very suggestive comment on our familiar attitude 
towards Turkey: “There is no great English interest in these parts, 
and both press and public give much more attention to the Eastern 
Question than it merits if viewed from the standpoint of English 
policy. No good, but possibly much harm, may result from this 
exaggerated interest, and from a desire to have a voice in every 
discussion.” 


There was probably never a deed of more shame- 
a eee less brutality committed than the hanging of 

Mr. Stokes by Major Lothaire. If the parts 
had been reversed, and a British officer had hung a Belgian 
citizen under similar circumstances, we should not have had 
to wait for Belgian remonstrance, there would have been a 
storm of indignation throughout our own country against a 
British Lothaire, and he would certainly find himself disgraced 
and in prison—the Belgian Lothaire is made a hero of. Two mock 
trials have been held, in which the case for the prosecution took 
the form of an eloquent vindication of the accused. The heinous- 
ness of the offence was whittled down in Brussels to'the tech- 
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nichal irregularity of Major Lothaire in deciding to hang Mr. 
Stokes without being assisted by a “clerk of the court,” but, said 
Lothaire: “The presence of a clerk would not have made any 
difference in my decision,” at which there were cheers in court. 
The one witness, Dr. Michaux, whose presence would have been 
invaluable for cross-examination, was absent; a statement of his 
was read, rendered as favourable as possible to Lothaire. Dr. 
Michaux was the oniy European present when the crime was com- 
mitted. He acted as interpreter between the executioner and his 
victim. Mr. Parminter, an English traveller, has written to The 


Daily Graphic a letter—published since the Brussels trial—in 
which he says :— 


“IT met Dr, Michaux at Boma in May, when he was on his way down country 
on boerd the Ville de Bruges from the Lothaire expedition. He told me most 
distinctly that he was obliged to leave the expedition through having had a dis- 
pute with Lothaire about the hanging of Stokes. Stokes was on his way to pay 
an official visit to Lothaire when, as we know, he was foully and treacherously 
made a prisoner and murdered next morning.” 

Stokes was accused of inciting the natives to revolt and of supply- 
ing them with arms. This was not proved, and the evidence to 
disprove it was disregarded. The arms which Stokes carried were 
quite justifiable considering his valuable merchandise. Lothaire 
claimed the right to treat him as an “insurgent soldier,” but pro- 
ceeded to hang him off a couple of packing-cases like any common 
civilian, for which he gave as a reason that he did not wish to 
“mutilate his body with bullets.” He then seized his ivory and 
destroyed his letters of exculpation. The unfortunate man had, 
as Lothaire knew, under the laws of the Congo Free State, a right 
of appeal, as a white man, to the supreme Court at Boma. This 
supposed inviolable right was denied him. The Brussels court 
acquitted Lothaire on the ground of his having acted “without 
criminal intent,” and in “ legitimate self-defence.” 


We have been surprised to notice the tame 

ohne FURTHER manner in which the British Press has acquiesced 
REGARDING in the unsatisfactory result of the attempts to 
een punish Lothaire. All that has happened is that 

by two mock trials the Congo Free State has rendered itself 
accessory to Lothaire’s crime and has refused us redress for the 
official murder of an innocent Englishman—innocent because not 
proved guilty—and who was anyhow refused his legal right of 
appeal, It is the duty of the British Government to demand the 
dismissal of Lothaire from the Congo Free State service in the 
same way as we have demanded the dismissal before now of 
Oriental Governors who have connived at the massacre of our 
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countrymen in the Far East. After all, two or three gun-boats at 
the mouth of the Congo would cut off European supplies and seal 
the State up in its own barbarism. We should thus compel atten- 
tion to our demand. Further action on the Lothaire-Stokes affair 
is imperative. We refuse to regard the incident as closed. 


Any clear local light which is thrown on the ter- 

ames ane ribly intricate South African problem from a dis- 
interested quarter is of value.* The special cor- 

respondent of Zhe Times in the Transvaal—the same writer who 
covered himself with credit by his graphic and unbiassed account 
of the raid—gives an interesting report of some first impressions 
of his revisit to that country after an absence of four months. He 
comments on the rapid fluctuations of opinion incident to a com- 
paratively young and unsettled community, which has hardly 
acquired permanent habits of thought. Passing through Cape- 
town he noticed that “whereas in January it was felt that Mr. 
Rhodes’ career was at any rate blighted for some years to come, 
now there is evidently an undercurrent of belief that he will 
return again to power.” After this cheerful prospect for the 
peace of South Africa, he notes that the Uitlander demand for the 
franchise, “so loudly raised a few months ago, has dwindled 
down to a pianissimo whisper, and I am told that if it were 
granted, very few would cast aside their British citizenship to 
become the members of a small republic.” The writer gives a 
somewhat discouraging, but hardly surprising account of the 
attitude of many of the Boers towards the British. It appears 
that, according to the “Old Inhabitant,” the “man who 
knows the Boers,” that “whatever Government officials may 
affirm to the contrary, this country will declare its indepen- 
dence within a month”; that a great quantity of arms continue 
to be imported into the country, that every Boer has been told to 
remain on his farm in a state of preparedness, and that the Govern- 
ment contemplates declaring its independence of the London Con- 
vention and taking the consequences, in reliance on the assistance 
of a hundred thousand Boers collected from the Transvaal, the Free 
State, Natal, and Cape Colony; and that preparations have been 
made for arming these allies ; and that had it not been for the out- 
break of rinderpest the bull would have been taken by the horns 


* We desire, in this connection, to call our readers’ attention to an exceedingly 
able, dispassionate, and exhaustive article in Blackwood's Magazine for August, 
entitled ‘* England’s Duty in South Africa: A Study on the Ground,” which is 
quite the best contribution to the South African controversy wo have met with, 
It is from the experienced pen of Mr. A. Michie. 

+ The letter is dated July 27th. 
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months ago. From others The Times correspondent gathers that 
it is not thought likely that the Boer Government will risk a 
physical conflict, but that they might make an experimental 
declaration of independence with the object of securing some fur- 
ther abatement of our mild suzerainty. The writer adds that he 
has met with “ many independent men, in a good position to form 
an accurate opinion,” who believe that “though the Government 
may shape its policy with the ulterior object of assuming an inde- 
pondent position, it will not precipitate matters by any open move 
at present.” As to the evidence of preparation, note is made of the 
erection of four forts commanding Pretoria, the importation of 
maxims, quick-firing guns, rifles, ammunition, the distribution of 
further orders in Sweden and France, and the erection of a revolver 
establishment. 


It is pointed out by the same correspondent that 
No Hysteria 


Necessary, 2 may fairly be held that the Government of the 
Transvaal, considering the elaborately organized 

raid that was made upon that State this year, have been forced to 
make these preparations in self-defence, and to assure themselves 
against similar contingencies. Englishmen are certainly not going 


to become hysterical at the preparations that have been made by 
the Boers under great provocation, and it is most satisfactory to 
find The Times, in a leading article of comment on its correspon- 
dent’s letter, expressing the common-sense of British opinion on 
the subject :— 


** The construction of forts and the purchase of maxims is not, on a first view, a 
demonstration of peace and unity towards one’s neighbours. But it may prove 
and in this ease we trust it will prove, merely a method of blowing off super- 
fluous patriotic steam. It must be owned that the general tone of our corres- 
pondent’s letter is not very encouraging. But it will be observed that his com- 
munication was written at the end of last month, and since that date the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal have made two very important concessions to the Uit- 
landers. A scheme which should go far to settle the education difficulty has 
become law, and a valuable measure prohibiting the sale of liquor to the natives 
has been passed. Both of these enactments were earnestly desired by the mining 
community. We prefer to seck for indications of the President’s policy in these 
and similar acts, rather than in the warlike steps intended to pacify Boer opinion.” 


OUTSIDE THE CROWD. 


To sit on History in an easy chair, 

Still rivalling the wild hordes by whom ‘twas writ! 
Sure, this beseems a race of laggard wit, 
Unwarned by those plain letters scrawled on air. 
If more than hands’ and armsful be our share, 
Snatch we for substance we see vapours flit. 

Ilave we not heard derision infinite 

When old men play the youth to chase the snare ? 
Let us be belted athletes, matched for foes, 

Or stand aloof, the great Benevolent, 

The Lord of Lands no Robber-birds annex, 


Where Justice holds the scales with pure intent ; 

Armed to support her sword ;—lest we compose 

That Chapter for the historic word on Wrecks. 
Grorce MEREDITH. 
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“Hap Zimri peace who slew his master?” That useful Zimri! 
How valuable is the lesson of his fate, and with what telling effect 
can one cast it up against his modern political anti-types—when 
they can be identified! This,of course is only sometimes, and not very 
often, possible; but when it does happen,a well-timed reference to the 
assassin of Elah the son of Baasha may produce something almost 
approaching to a dramatic thrill. That frolicsome evening news- 
paper, for instance, which delights, or used to delight, in sensational 
headlines never scored a more legitimate success than when on the 
occasion of Mr. Healy’s excommunication the other day by the 
fellow Nationalists whom he had captained in the revolt against 
Mr. Parnell, it superscribed its leader on the subject with the short 
but withering question “Had Zimri peace?” The title appealed 
at once and with equal force to the human feeling for retributive 
justice, and to the artistic delight in point and pregnancy of 
utterance. 

But it is only on rare occasions that the political Zimri is so 
plainly indicated by events as to enable one to address Jezebel’s 
enquiry to any individual politician with any chance of conscience- 
stirring revolts. All that the public are generally in a position to 
know is that the Israelite king has been slain; and that someone, 
not necessarily, or at any rate not always demonstrably, Zimri, is 
reigning in his stead. It is all, for example, that they have ever 
known about the sudden taking off of that most famous and 
venerable of political potentates who received his official death- 
blow in the spring of 1894. His countrymen were indeed too 
startled by the stroke, which fell like a bolt from the blue, to 
retain presence of mind enough for any attempt to discover the 
hand by which it was delivered. And to attempt at this time of 
day to trace it by the method of Scriptural allegory would be a 
fantastic enterprise. All we are told in the Book of Kings about 
the slayer of Elah is that he was “captain of half his master’s 
chariots.” Possibly there was a captain of the other half, and if so 
the position of the King of Israel would be closely. paralleled by 
that of Mr. Gladstone; but the outside world might puzzle its 
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brains for ever in the effort to discover which, if either, of the two 
captains it was who performed the necessary act of despatch. On 
the whole it is safer to assume that the removal of the master 
was effected, according to the most recent and decent usage, im- 
personally; and that in fact a certain section of the Cabinet— 
which we mnight describe as a Cabal, only that the initials of the 
names of its members do not form that word—appointed them- 
selves, so to speak, “a Commission to execute the office of Zimri,” 
and thus brought about a devolution of the dignity of Prime 
Minister. 

That, however, only necessitates a slight change in the form of 
Jezebel’s question. Have the Commissioners peace? Are they at 
ease in Zion—in that Zion of which they laid the foundations by 
such irregular and faithless means? . Or are their consciences dis- 
turbed by what has happened since the commission of their crime, 
and are they beginning to fancy that they see signs of a Nemesis 
in the events which have followed it ? 

One can, of course, only guess at the answers to such questions 
as these. Nobody knows what a corporate conscience is like, if 
there is such a thing, or how it is off for sensibility. A collection 
of religious denominations may, we know, have a corporate con- 
science, since the Nonconformists have one, and profess to follow 
it, though to be sure they are the only people who can, for its 
movements baflle everybody else. But whether a Government, ora 
section of a Government, is any more likely than a joint-stock com- 
pany to possess such an organ in a working condition, and to be 
liable to suffer what are calletl “ qualms” of it, is, to put the thing 
as mildly as possible, doubtful. What one can say is that if it exists 
among Mr. Gladstone’s former colleagues, and has not been reduced 
to a condition of absolute anesthesia, it must surely be beginning 
to give them some little trouble. 

I say “ beginning” only, because in the ordinary course of things 
it must take a political party some time to recover full conscious- 
ness after so stunning a blow as that of the last election ; and in this 
instance the stupor of cerebral concussion has been artificially pro- 
longed by narcotics. During the last three months the Opposition 
have been living in a sort of opium dream ; they have passed their 
days in a world peopled by roseate and radiant visions, begotten, 
coloured, and illuminated by their own excited brains—a world in 
which things conveniently exchange proportions at the pleasure of 
the dreamer, so that huge disasters dwindle into insignificance and 
tho smallest mercies bulk Titanic before his eyes. The mistakes of 
the Government—which will be forgotten before tke recess is 4 
month old—their failures to carry measures which will do just as 
woll a yoar hence as now, or to pass measures in the precise forin 
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preferred by them, but which in almost any form the country might 
easily dispense with—threw the Opposition journals (the cooler- 
headed of their politicians may not have felt the impulse) into the 
most extraordinary and ridiculous state of inflation that ever 
“gassed ” itself away in leading articles ; and this last process is 
only just complete. 

Its completion, however, marks the exhaustion of the journalistic 
opiates by which the party have been drugged. The recess, we 
need not doubt, has brought the inevitable reaction ; and with the 
close of the first entire Session of Parliament since the great cala- 
mity of last year, its victims are perhaps beginning to measure its 
true dimensions. The sweet dream of a Ministerial majority of 150 
beginning to melt away in its very first year—that dreamin with 
which their scribes have been amusing them has faded into the 
cold reality of a five or six years’ period of wandering in the wilder- 
ness of Opposition. By daylight,and when in full possession of his 
faculties, even the youngest and least experienced of Sir Williain 
Harcourt’s followers must be well aware that big majorities do not 
melt away in their first year, nor yet in their second or their third, 
and that no political party which within six years of the end of a 
century undergoes such a terrible beating as they did, can hope, 
except through some extraordinary and exceptional stroke of for- 
tune in their own favour, or some wildly improbable piece of folly 
on the part of their adversaries, to see office again before a new 
century has begun. 

And from pondering thus gloomily on the sequel of the last 
election it will be strange if some of these thinkers—we do not 
mean necessarily in the late Cabinet—are not led to reflect on the 
events that preceded it, and on their own share in them. By 
the way of such reflection they may perhaps attain to that truest 
form of penitence—the contrition of the unsuccessful. After all, 
was it worth their while to get rid of their aged Imperator—worth 
the while of the Pretorians to depose him, and of the commoner 
legionaries to be consenting unto his deposition? What had they 
gained by it? Were they even certain—though it is true that the 
imperium was not put up to auction, and there was no open 
squabbling over the succession to it—that it had gone to the right 
successor? That is a question which must have been agitated 
amid many searchings of heart, and there are others of a more 
painful nature still. Is not, for instance, unity of authority the 
main thing for parties as it is for armies, and would not the most 
aged, the most perverse, the most arbitrary of commanders be 
preferable to a divided command? By whom have we been led 
since 1894? the conscience-stricken Gladstonians must have many 
times asked themselves, and each other; and who is leading us 
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now? The dignities of Prime Minister and of Leader of the House 
of Commons remain titular only until they have been ratified by 
the acceptance of the country and the Party. It is for the men on 
whom these dignities are conferred to justify them by unmis- 
takable demonstration of their accendancy, each in his special 
sphere; and if that can be said of one of them, can it be said 
of the other? Suppose that—per impossibile—the Unionist 
Government were to fall to-morrow, and that—per impossibilius 
—there were to be such a complete break-up of the Unionist Party 
that Her Majesty would have to turn to their opponents for a 
body of fresh advisers, is there any man who can say what would 
happen? One may guess whom, in accordance with constitutional 
etiquette, the Sovereign would in the first instance “send for.” But 
who will undertake to name the statesman who would in fact 
succeed in forming the new Government, or to say what would 
be its strength and its composition when formed ? 

Is this a satisfactory or even a reputable position for a great 
Party to occupy? To swap horses in crossing a stream is an 
ancient and too hardworked metaphor wherewith to symbolize the 
imprudently inopportune, but to swap one horse for two! and not 
to know which you are riding! But the figure itself is inadequate, 
for can the wretched Gladstonian Party be said to have succeeded 
in crossing the stream at all? Js it crossing a stream, to be swept 
away by the waters, and to be flung up in the last stage of exhaus- 
tion on a sand-bank, there to remain helpless until you slowly re- 
gain your strength ? 

That terrible “spate” of 1895! There, after all, lies the true 
centre of Radical cogitations; and the cogitators need not be 
superstitious to find something judicial in the catastrophe. They 
assisted or acquiesced in the summary extrusion of their leader 
from office after a life-time spent in their service. Meekly, sub- 
missively, without so much as a meeting of the Party to go through 
the form of ratifying the change, they accepted the new adminis- 
tration forced upon them by a Cabinet intrigue. And all for what? 
In order mainly to extricate themselves from their compromising 
entanglement in political pledges made to the Irish Nationalists— 
pledges which their venerable chief had already shown that he was 
quite powerless to fulfil, yet which even after having given such 
ample guarantees of his original good faith, he could not or 
would not personally revoke, as impossible of fulfilment, and with 
which, therefore, he and his Party would a third time go encum- 
bered to the ballot-boxes, with the certainty of disastrous results. 
It was to free themselves, I say, from these difficulties and the man 
to whom they owed them that the Gladstonians were consenting 
unto the .dethronement of their eponymous ruler. It was to get 
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rid of the cry of “ Home Rule first ” at the next election, and to save, 
as they thought, the great loss of seats which it would have cost 
them to give that cry priority. Political ingratitude, they thought, 
was worth committing, political discredit was worth incurring to 
escape that disaster. So they committed the ingratitude, they 
incurred the discredit, they got rid of the ery of “Home Rule 
first,” and thrust the thing itself into the furthest background 
of their programme; and lo! the disaster that they hoped 
to avoid came upon them with a ten times more. overwhelm- 
ing force than it had ever entered into their hearts to fear. 
They found that the country intended to make them pay for Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy, for all that they had rebelled against Mr. Glad- 
stone’s leadership. Those who were worshippers of the man they 
had of course alienated and incensed ; of those who detested and 
abhorred his policy they had conciliated not one. They got, 
beyond question, a worse mishandling from the constituencies 
than they would have had if Mr. Gladstone had been allowed to 
lead them at the election. And those are the ‘sort of conse- 
quences of man’s acts which make their authors reflect seriously 
upon their moral quality. If the sea had not “ceased from her 
raging” when Jonah was thrown overboard, but, on the contrary, 
the weather had become dirtier than ever, it is probable that the 
master and crew of that Joppa passenger-boat, instead of “ offering 
a sacrifice to the Lord and making vows,” would have devoutly 
wished that they had Jonah back again on board. And how 
much more if the prophet had been an old maritime hand who 
knew a thing or two about the best way of navigating a ship to 
Tarshish ! 

Can we wonder then if this contrite ship’s-company are begin- 
ning to wish Jonah back again, and even—since their act is more 
remediable than that of the Joppan sailors—that there should 
positively be whispers of his return to public life? Of course, one 
will be told that such a notion is to the last degree absurd, and 
from the strictly party politician’s point of view no doubt it is. 
The reappearance of Mr. Gladstone on the Parliamentary scene is 
to the common political quidnune inconceivable. It is to the 
Tapers a stumbling-block, and to the ‘l'adpoles foolishness. Nor 
can one deny that it would involve the gravest dislocation of the 
new domestic arrangements of the official Opposition. Even the 
loyal remnant who disapproved of and resisted the removal of 
their old leader, might demur to his embarrassing return. Dear as 
may be the memory of politically-wedded lives, the reappearance 
of old leaders bent on renewing them is not to be encouraged. 
Such belated revenants would certainly “come like ghosts to 
trouble joy.” - Nay, even if this household is not particularly joy- 
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ful, Mr. Gladstone’s former colleagues—even the most attached 
among them—would expect him to survey the situation in the 
considerate spirit of the Lotus Eaters, and to be guided by the 
same good taste to the same tactful course of conduct :— 


** Ts there confusion in the little isle? 
Let what is broken so remain, 
The gods are hard to reconcile, 
’Tis hard to settle order once again. 
There is confusion worse than Death. 


(That, however, is of course an argument which, in the present 
chaotic condition of the Party, cuts both ways.) 


‘* Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 
Long labour unto aged breath, 
Sore task to hearts worn out by many wars, 
And eyes grown dim with gazing on the pilot-stars.” 


Here no doubt—in these last three lines—we have the keynote of 
the chorus of objections to Mr. Gladstone’s return. Is such long 
labour possible to such aged breath ?—to eyes bedimmed by such 
patient, though it must be owned, not always accurate reading of 
the political heavens? That, we may confidently predict, will be 
the question which the now disquieted placemen of the Party will 
address to gods and men, but whether they will found any objec- 
tion on the penultimate line of the above extract is more doubt- 
ful. For the signs of “a heart worn out by many wars” are 
certainly not so visible in Mr. Gladstone as one would expect to 
find them in a commander-in-chief who has been compulsorily 
superannuated by his staff. 

It is this fact, indeed, which lends the situation its chief interest. 
To have fully justified this compulsory superannuation the retired 
general should have displayed in retirement some evidences of 
being past his work, or should at the very least have manifested 
some desire for repose. But such is Mr. Gladstone’s natural 
perversity of disposition that he has done nothing since his en- 
forced withdrawal from public life but multiply proofs of un- 
diminished bodily and mental vigour and unimpaired capacity for 
work. Never perhaps since he reached manhood has he passed a 
period of such unceasing and varied activity. Theology, science, 
scholarship, floriculture, dairy-farming—these and a host of other 
subjects engage his almost daily attention, and if he has for the 
moment ceased from discoursing or writing at any length on 
politics, he is still as ready as ever to answer the political ques- 
tions of previously unknown correspondents and to impart to 
them as much mitis sapientia as can be economically packed 
within the four corners of a halfpenny postcard. There is hardly 
one of these subjects which would not provide sufficient intel- 
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lectual food for the appetite, or certainly for the digestion, of any 
ordinary man; but Mr. Gladstone, making Christian apologetics 
his piece de resistance so to speak, treats all the others as so 
many hors d’euvres, to be toyed with between the more serious 
courses of the meal. Hardly has he given to the world the fruit of 
his thoughtful and learned labours on the argument of the 
“ Analogy,” than we find him holding forth on rural industries from 
the terrace at Hawarden, to a bank holiday audience. From Butler 
to butter is but a single stride for the seven-league boots of that 
magician mind. And what greater proof of intellectual elasticity, 
of inexhaustible interest in the graver portents of the time could 
he have given than his heroic attempt to grapple in one of the 
monthly Reviews with the problem of the multiplication of minor 
poets? Any man who could deliberately attack this subject in the 
intervals of other and less agitating enquiries possesses a fund of 
superabundant energy on which it is impossible to reflect without 
emotions bordering upon awe. 

The natural result of this ceaseless activity has been that Mr. 
Gladstone is almost as conspicuous a figure in the public eye, as 
he was before he left Downing Street. If his former colleagues 
hoped—or expected ; for they are all too generous to have hoped— 
that their illustrious chief, once stripped of power, would subside 
into obscurity, they must now see that they were woefully out in 
their calculations. Nay, more, should any of them have imagined 
that even if he escaped obscurity he would show signs of senes- 
cence, they must be equally conscious of error. There is no ap 
preciable difference, either mentally, or (so far as physical changes 
are relevant to the matter) physically between the Gladstone of 
1894 and the Gladstone of 1896. It must be presumed that 
he is two years older, but the presumption rests solely on the 
uncorroborated evidence of the calendar, and we have long sus- 
pected that if “history,” according to the often-quoted states- 
man, “is an old almanac,” the old almanacs that give 1809 
as the year of Mr. Gladstone’s birth must have diversified history 
with myth. Assuming, however, for the sake of argument, that 
Mr. Gladstone was eighty-five two years ago, and is now eighty-seven, 
the fact has only a statistical importance. The Grand Old Man 
has become older, but he is not less grand—indeed, he is, of course 
relatively grander—than ever. His intellectual vision is as clear, 
his dialectic as subtle, his vocabulary as copious, his eloquence as 
torrential, and, above all, his mental activity as indefatigable, as in 
his prime. No one can doubt that if Mr. Gladstone had been rapt 
through the air by a benevolent Asmodeus on any night of last 
Session, and deposited opposite the red box on the Opposition side 
of the table at the beginning—or for that matter, in the middle— 
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of an important debate, he could have delivered as effective and 
eloquent a Parliamentary speech as in his best days. 

There are those who suspect that he is not unwilling to remind 
the nation that this is the case, and there are some, indeed, who 
actually hint that his astonishing displays of energy are intended to 
prepare the public for his imminent return to active politics. He 
has, of course, only to express a desire for a seat in Parliament to 
have one placed at his disposal. On the Front Opposition Bench 
in the House of Commons his natural place would be side by side 
with his former lieutenant, and whether he resumed the titular 
leadership or not, he could not sit on that Bench, or at any rate 
could not stand and speak at that box without becoming the leader 
in fact. From his old colleagues in office he could no doubt look for 
a reception of gentle warmth ; let us say “a welcome with the chill 
off” Its temperature, however, would be sensibly higher, one may 
suspect, on the back benches. Now that they have had time to 
forget their “famous victory” of the expired Session, and once 
more survey their attenuated and dejected ranks, uncheered them- 
selves by any of their late illusions, they can hardly fail to find 
in the return of their old leader, a welcome stimulus to their de- 
pressed spirits. It may not somuch matter from the tactical point 
of view who leads them, but the personality of the commander even 
of a hopelessly outnumbered army may make all the difference 
to its morale. 

Even those Liberals who were the most restive a couple of years 
ago under the Irish incubus can have no particular objection to 
Mr. Gladstone’s return. For one thing, they have discovered that 
though the pressure of that burden is vastly less galling than it was, 
the retirement of their late leader contributed much less, and sub- 
sequent events much more, to their relief than they had expected. 
They had brought themselves almost to the point of imagining that 
Ireland and the Home Rule Question were actually part of the 
sarcina of their Old Man of the Sea, and that if they could only 
manage to dislodge him these encumbrances would roll off their 
shoulders along with him. This they have found out not to be the 
case. Irish Home Rule and the Home Rule Party are with them 
still; even the tiff between the Nationalists and the Noncon- 
formists over the Education Bill has not led to any ofticial or open 
rupture of the alliance. But on the other hand, the Home Rule 
Question and the Home Rule Alliance assume a very different 
aspect vis-d-vis of an Unionist majority of 150 from what they 
have worn at any time during the last ten years. Not even 
the most timorous of Unionists now believes that Home Rule is 
likely—that is Gladstonian Home Rule—to come again within the 
range of practical politics during the present generation. The: 
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nation, in fact, has so emphatically rejected the nostrum that its 
inventor and patentee has ceased to be a danger to the State, and 
his great abilities and experience as a practitioner may be again 
utilized without risk. With such a majority opposed to him there 
would be no possibility of Mr. Gladstone recovering power even by 
the strongest and most unexpected turn of the political wheel, ex- 
cept with the accompanying obligation to advise an immediate 
dissolution of Parliament. Not even the sharpest twist of the 
political kaleidoscope could now reproduce the particular collocation 
of Parliamentary atoms which existed in January, 1886, and which 
enabled Mr. Gladstone to attain power for the ostensible purpose 
of providing peasants with potato-patches and to employ it in an 
attempt to dismember the Empire. 

Thus it would be safe for his Party to welcome Mr. Gladstone 
back again, and to most of them—to all of them whose ambitions 
would not be crossed by it—it would be agreeable. That it might 
not be displeasing to Mr. Gladstone himself to return one can readily 
believe ; indeed, there is no evidence that he ever wished to go. 
Why, therefore, though at present they may be quite unauthorita- 
tive, should not the rumours of his intended return to public life 
be true ? 

H. D. TRaAILt, 


THE CHRISTIAN MOTIVE. 


In the last of his great works, Le Régime Moderne, M. Taine, 
writing without religious bias, and strictly as a scientific observer, 
pointed out the rapid growth of the religious orders in France 
during the present century. ‘This movement of renovation has 
been even greater than that—succeeding to the wars of religion in 
France—of which Vincent de Paul was the hero. The old orders, 
including those of the purest devotion to the service of the poor, 
so greatly due to his initiative, were destroyed in the years of 
terror, amid plunder and bloodshed, by the Revolutionists, who 
attacked Christian charity with the most amazing hatred; but 
equally useful and devoted services have sprung from that fruitful 
soil. Some of these M. Taine calls “ new growths on the stems of 
the old orders cut clean by the Revolution, with a new vegetation 
often (as in the case of the Christian Brothers) more rich than the 
old,” while “ at the side of these old plantations, a quantity of in- 
dependent germs and new kinds of varieties rise spontaneously, 
each with its special object, rule, and denomination.” After 
stating that at the date when he wrote, about five or six years ago, 
there were about 4,000 women and 1,800 men in France in orders 


of the purely, or almost purely, contemplative kind, M. Taine con- 
tinues as follows :— 


** But all tie rest, more than 23,009 men and more than 123,000 women, are des 
bien faisants par institution et des Corvéables volontaires, devoted by choice to 
dangerous, repugnant, or, at least, unpleasant occupations, missions to the 
savages and barbarians, cares for the sick, idiots and lunatics, the infirm, the in- 
curable, the maintenance of poor old people, or of abandoned children, innumerable 
works of assistance and education, primary instruction, the service of orphanages, 
of asylums, of shelters, refuges, and prisons ; all this gratuitously or at the lowest 
possible payments, by means of the reduction to a minimum of the physical needs 
and personal expenses of each man or woman in the orders.” 


In many of these orders the personal expenditure per head is 
stated not to exceed 300 francs, or £12 per annum; and, as 
M. Taine remarks, if you calculate at 1,000 francs per head, a low 
estimate, the value of the useful work done by the 160,000 men 
and women in the active orders, the total comes to 160 millions per 
annum, or £640,000; while, if you value at 500 francs, or £20 per 
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head, the expenses of each person, the total comes to 80 millions, 
or £320,000.  Bénéfice net pour le public 80 millions par an.” 
It may be added that not only do the public get all these services 
much more cheaply, but they get them of an infinitely better 
quality than if they bought them in the open market. Indeed, 
these services contain a certain ingredient which cannot be bought 
for any money. ‘Thus it seems that on strictly commercial prin- 
ciples these things are managed better in France. 

The subject is one of importance, and I shall permit myself to 
quote a rather longer passage, in which M. Taine analyses, in his 
swift, matchless manner, the typical genesis of these religious 
orders. He says :— 


‘** Evidently, with these men and these women, the ordinary equilibrium of de- 
termining motives is reversed ; in their internal scales it is no longer the love of 
self that prevails over the love of others ; it is the love of others that prevails over 
the love of self. Look at one of their institutions at the moment of its formation, 
and we shall see how the preponderance passes from the egoistic instinct to the 
social instinct. Always, at the beginning of the work, one meets at first with com- 
passion. Some good hearts have been moved at the sight of misery, or degrada- 
tion, or misconduct ; souls or bodies were in distress ; there was a shipwreck in 
sight, three or four rescuers came forward. Here, at Rouen, in 1818, a poor girl, 
on the advice of her parish priest, collects some friends in her attie ; by day they 
hold a class, and at night they work to earn their bread ; to-day, under the name of 
Sceurs du Sacré-Cceur de Jésus, they are 800. Elsewhere, at Laval, the foundress of 
the Refuge for Sick Penitents, is a simple needlewoman, who began her house by 
taking in two girls for charity ; these brought others, and now there are a hundred 
similar institutions. Most usually the founder is the vicar or the curate of the 
place, who, touched by a local misery, believes at first that he is only doing a local 
work ; thus” (amongst others mentioned by M. Taine) ‘‘ was born in 1540, at St. 
Servian, the institution of Petites-Sccurs des Pauvres, who number to-day 2,685, 
and without other assistance than that of alms, support and tend in their 15S houses 
20,000 old people, of whom 13,000 are in their ninety houses in France. They only 


eat after their guests, and of what they leave; they are forbidden to accept any 
legacy or endowment.” 


This last order appears to have been founded by two village 
work-women, young girls of sixteen and eighteen, for whom the 
vicar of the parish had written “une petite régle” of devotion. 
M. Taine, in his character of psychological observer, attaches weight 
to this last fact, not at first sight strikingly important. He says, 
however, that “on Sundays, together, in the hollow of a rock, at 
the side of the sea, they learnt and meditated on this Concise 
Manual, then performed the prescribed devotions, such a devotion 
at such an hour, chaplet, prayer, stution @ Véglise, examination 
of conscience, and other practices, the daily repetition of which 
places and weightens in the mind the idea of the supernatural ; 
voila, par-dessus la pitié naturelle, le poids surajouté qui fixe la 
volonté instable et maintient a demeure lime dans Vabnégation.” 

An old-fashioned English or Scottish Protestant would, no 
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doubt, have accused these two young Breton girls of superstitious 
practices, had he seen them, perhaps, kneeling before a statue of 
the Virgin, but none the less there, at the end of the story, are the 
20,000 old people supported, not by the heartless rates and re- 
luctant nurses obtained with difficulty at £30 per annum “ with 
uniform and rations,” but by women inspired by love with zeal.* 
Can the tree be evil which bears these fruits ? 

M. Taine quotes another instance to show the effect of positive 
practices of religion in nourishing charity. ‘ At Paris,” he says, 
“‘in the two halls of the Prefecture of Police, where the street- 
girls and women thieves who have been arrested remain for a day 
or two in temporary custody, the religious women of Marie-Joseph, 
condemned by their vows to live in this sewer always flowing with 
human mud, sometimes feel their hearts fail them ; a little chapel 
has been prepared for them in a corner; they go to pray there, and 
at the end of a quarter of an hour they have restored their fund of 
courage and sweetness.” He quotes also a saying of Pére Etienne, 
the Superior of the Lazaristes and the Filles du Vincent de Paul, 
to some foreign visitors: “Je vous ai fait connaitre le détail de 
notre vie, mais je ne vous en ai pas donné le secret. Ce secret le 
voici ; cest Jésus Christ connu, aimé, servi dans  Eucharistie.” 

In a like manner Mr. Allies wrote in 1848 in his diary of a 
journey in France: “ The dogma of the Real Presence is the centre 
of the whole life of the Church; it is the secret support of the 
priest in his mission which is so painful and full of self-denial ; it 
is by this that the religious orders are maintained.” 

M. Taine writes as an observer, not as a partisan. On the one 
side he shows how the continually increasing personal devotion of 
the religious orders to Jesus Christ, the Virgin Mary, and the 
Saints, especially St. Joseph, gives fuel to the fire of charity. On 
the other side he points out the increasing division between 
religion and science, due to this direction of the former. But 
there it is, for good or bad. 

I have quoted passages from M. Taine to show the power of the 
old religion in making numerous persons do for the love of God 
work which would not be done from ordinary human motives. In 
contrast to this may be quoted passages from the Report of the 
Local Government Board for 1894-95. They are taken from the 
reports of two of the Poor Law Inspectors, and refer to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining good nurses to look after the sick and old in 
small country workhouses. 


* A French author speaks of ‘ ce bel ordre, cette douce char, ce grand respect 
pour la liberté des paucres qui brillent 2 ce moment dans les maisons des Petites 
Swurs.” 
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Mr. Peel, the Inspector for the Bedford, Hertford, Huntingdon, 
and Northampton districts, says :— 


«* Adverse comments on the nursing of the sick, even when entrusted to highly- 
paid nurses, are not infrequent, but the provision of suitable nursing for the sick 
in small country workhouses is by no means so easy of solution as many people 
appear to think, for guardians have ‘found how difficult it is, even if they do 
secure the services of a respectvble active trained nurse. to retain her in their ser- 
vice for any length of time, though salaries have been largely increased. The 
nurses, who are mostly young, and naturally desirous of improving themselves, 
and of advancement in their profession, find it difficult to reconcile themselves to 
the surroundings of a workhouse, and the uninteresting duty of watching and 
keeping clean worn-out old men and women.” 


It must be observed that Mr. Peel does not suggest any con- 
ceivable motive except salary and hope of professional advance- 
ment. 

Again, Mr. H. Preston-Thomas, Inspector for Norfolk and 
Suffolk, puts the same difficulty thus :— 


“Tt has been found that such nurses (7.e., who have undergone a hospital train- 
ing), even when they can be procured—and, in two instances, in my district, the 
widely-advertised offer of a salary of £30, with uniform, rations, &c., has failed to 
attract candidates—are very reluctant to remain for any length of time in work- 
houses, which, like many of these in East Anglia, are some miles away from any 
town or even village, where there are very few acute (and therefore interesting) 
cases, and where the main duties are those of feeding and keeping clean a 
number of old persons slowly dying of senile decay. Some of the necessary 
duties involved are not far removed, in point of unpleasantness, from those of 
seavenging. The work of the nurse proper has to be combined with some of the 
functions of a domestic servant, and, in out-of-the-way places, it is with difficulty 
that good trained nurses—for whom there is considerable demand in the open 
market, can be persuaded to devote themselves for long to a workhouse life.” 


If a religious order of women could be formed with the special 
object of attending the aged inmates of workhouses, they might 
find in the love of God and the esprit de corps of their order a 
compensation, not to be given by fair wages, rations, and an uniform, 
for the lack of interest in the “ cases,” the dullness of the life, and 
the absence of professional prizes. The dullness itself would be 
diminished by means of the circulation from place to place, which 
is possible in a religious order, since the members are bound by no 
local ties and are under the central control of their superiors. At 
any rate, the dullness, with such ulleviations, would hardly be so 
great as that from which many unemployed, or half-employed 
women in the middle classes suffer—women, that is, who are 
above the plane of manual or factory labour, but who do not 
possess those means of slaying the hostile hours which are given by 
the possession of wealth. It is clear that no such religious order 
can arise and exist without a strong feeling of pity and affection 
for suffering fellow beings. It is a question of interest whether 
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this operative feeling of pity and affection can have a wide, perma- 
nent, and enduring effect without the support of a very positive and 
concrete kind of religious belief. 

St. Paul based the whole of his life and work upon this ground 
fact of the physical, actual resurrection and present objective 
existence of Jesus Christ. If this were untrue it seemed to him 
that the whole thing was a miserable delusion and deception. It is 
the same belief in Jesus Christ as a living person which supports 
the religious orders in their devoted labours. If to this they add 
side-cults of the Mother of Christ and of the Saints, these cults ulti- 
mately rest on exactly the same basis. Like St. Paul, the Catholic 
Church has deduced from the resurrection the present personal exist- 
ence of Jesus Christ, and, as a secondary deduction, that of His 
friends and followers. Ifthe Mother of Christ, and if the Saints, pre- 
serve this personal objective existence, they are, like Him, but in a 
less degree, worthy of honour, and to be regarded as living friends. 
But if the belief in the actual resurrection disappears this whole 
fabric must fall, for “if Christ be not raised, then they also which 
are fallen asleep in Christ are perished.”” ‘This objective religion, 
based on belief in the actual resurrection of the Son of Mary and 
His now existing personality, is, and always has been, quite different 
from the clouds of more or less vague religious philosophies floating 
around it. The belief may be founded upon error in historical fact, 
but certainly it is in consequence of its existence that the religion 
has survived to this day, and that the teachings of the Nazarene 
still have a power in moulding the lives of men not possessed by 
the no less true and beautiful maxims of Epictetus. 

The essence of all natural religion lies in the more or less perfect 
union or relation between each individual soul and the divine 
centre of all things. The perfect union of God with Man was, 
according to the central Christian view, once for all fully made 
visible to this world in the mystic and symbolic, yet real and 
historical person of the Man Jesus Christ. Here is the soul and 
the body of religion. As the body is spiritually dead without the 
living soul, so neither can the soul manifest itself except through 
the body, and this is true everywhere and of everything, whether 
of individuals, or of associations, or of ideas. But mankind has 
always moved between two great dangers. One is that of letting 
the soul of religion die out from the body; the other, that of 
letting the body perish in the vain attempt to live by the Spirit 
alone. In some ages the first, in others the second of these 
tendencies has been the stronger. 

From the earliest times the strength of the Catholic Church, as 
against countless heresies, has lain in its firm adhesion to the 
positive belief summed up in the Apostles’ Creed. The central 
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Christianity sought constantly to preserve both the mystic and the 
real, knowing that either of these without the other is barren, and 
that their union is the source of life. This is the secret of its per- 
petual combat against those on the one side who denied that 
Christ was the Son of God, and those on the other who forgot that 
He was the Son of Man. The Catholic Chuch maintained not only 
the existing divine nature, but the existing human nature of the 
great Witness.* Hence to the Catholic Church the immense im- 
portance of sustaining by all means in its power the belief in the 
actual resurrection and present existence of the Man Jesus Christ. 
At all times the whole system of teaching and worship has 
rested on this. At all times this belief is the edge of the sword by 
which those who hold Catholic doctrines are divided from those 
who do not. At all times the Church might have said with 
St. Paul: “Touching the resurrection of the dead I am called 
in question by you this day.” 

When, as the result of the barbarian invasions, Europe renewed 
its youth, the tendency to glorify the body of religion prevailed. 
The “ages of faith”? would better be called “the ages of simple 
imaginative adoration.” It is the nature of youth to worship 
rather in the outer than in the inner courts of the temple. The 
riper age should be able to worship equally in both. Medieval 
religion is an early love affair of the new European races. Pil- 
grimages, the treasury of relics, the observance of holy days and 
places—all these are notes of the ardent, youthful lover, and may 
any day be seen exemplified in the love practice of “sweet and 
twenty.” They were most natural demonstrations of the fresh 
human heart. The world had been born again, and possessed the 
beautiful and generous self-devotion of youth. The good was 
mingled with the bad in wild but rich confusion. 

The Reformation may be considered from many different points 
of view. On one side it was a revolt against the objective side of 
religion, caused in part, no doubt, by great abuses. But the 
wound then given among the northern races to the whole body of 
Christian worship and feeling was terrible, and will take long to 
heal. When, in the sanguinary and demoralized Tudor reigns, 
the Crucifix was torn down in every church in England, and re- 
placed, in most, by the written summary of the ancient Jewish 
code of elementary civic morality; when the symbolic worship was 


* Moehler, in the preface (written in 1832) to his Symbolik, says: ‘‘ While 
for the last fifty years Catholics have been called upon to defend only the divine 
‘ elements in Christianity, the point of combat is now changed, and they are re- 
quired to uphold the human element in the religion.” This seems to me still to 
hold true, as against a large modern school, of men who wish to call themselves 
Christians without holding the objective belief. 
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almost destroyed, and countless shrines and altars, hallowed by 
centuries of pious feeling, were brutally desecrated and plundered, 
the old idea of religion was wounded to the heart. ‘Love lay 
a-bleeding.” Some of the Reformers, many, no doubt, were 
actuated by the desire to substitute a pure and spiritual religion 
for one which seemed to them idolatrous; but it is difficult to 
mutilate the body without weakening the life itself. If legislators 
were to make penal any outward expression of human affection (on 
the ground that worship of and with the body was idolatrous) they 
would destroy much of the feeling itself; it would languish for 
want of means of expression. Religion without real worship is, in 
the end, as hopeless an experiment as platonic love has always 
proved to be. In some, the spirit of religion itself will die out; 
for others, it must again clothe itself in forms of visible adoration. 

With the tree of the objective, or Catholic, religion dwindled the 
fruit, that personal devotion to a Lord, realized as risen from the 
dead, and now living, which has, in their best times, so wonder- 
fully inspired the religious orders. In France, at the Revolution, 
these orders were cut down to the root, often a wholesome horti- 
cultural operation; in England, in the Tudor reign of terror, the 
very root itself seemed to be extirpated. When our ancestors, 
some willingly, others very much against their will, broke with the 
form of religion which had ruled here for a thousand years, the 
conception whence the orders sprang was almost killed in England. 
The Protestant way of looking at things may have been more in- 
tellectually conscientious, free from superstition, rational, manly, 
and so forth, but it did not, on any wide scale at least, bear the 
specially Christian fruits of intense charity and devotion. In the 
first half of the seventeenth century, while Vincent de Paul was 
pursuing his wonderful career of mercy in France, we had—our 
Puritan controversialists. 

Behind the real hatred, which the root and branch reformers had 
for the Mass, the great re-presentation and memorial of the Incar- 
nation and present existence of our Lord, there lay latent an ad- 
vancing attack upon the objective belief expressed in the Apostles’ 
Creed. To what extent does this Creed really express the belief 
of modern Englishmen? It is still faithfully, and often magnifi- 
cently, repeated in all the Anglican churches and cathedrals, and 
firmly held, though not perhaps very ardently realized, by the main 
body of Anglicans. But it is no longer the formula of belief of 
all who profess and call themselves Christians in England. In its 
wisdom, the Education Department has judicially held that the 
Apostles’ Creed is not yet a “‘ denominational formula,” and may 
be taught in Board Schools—that the question should even have 
-been raised shows how far we have already “travelled from the 
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East,”’—but the Creed is regarded as “‘ sectarian ” by many Noncon- 
formists, who are well aware that from the Apostolic statement can 
be taught the full Catholic doctrine. Churchmen of the type called 
“‘broad,” repeat the Creed, putting into it their own meaning or 
want of meaning. We repeat the Creed, or listen to it, with 
respect, but how many have a real, and not merely formal, belief 
that Christ rose from the dead and now exists, or believe in the 
living “ Communion of Saints,” or in the Catholic Church, or the 
action of the Divine Spirit ? 

At the present time many Nonconformists, and some Anglicans, 
talk and write much about ‘‘ making the State Christian,” or (more 
vividly) of ‘‘infusing the Spirit of Christ into the State.” They 
seem to mean that as religion, by increased vagueness and imperson- 
ality, has lost its effective hold over individual hearts, not to be 
moved by abstractions, the State must act more and more as a 
moralizing agency. No doubt this must be so, and will be so, if 
the faith declines. We shall have no king save Cesar, and must 
make the best of him. One can hardly take up a newspaper with- 
out seeing on the one side some sign of the Catholic movement, 
and, on the other, some sign of the advancing Secular Idea. In 
the Free Church Congress, last March, for an instance, a Mr. 
Hawke, who proposed an elaborate scheme of legislation against 
gambling on race-courses, in clubs, and on the Stock Exchange, 
was saluted by the president, Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, as “a true 
prophet of God.” Place side by side, “in the study of imagina- 
tion,’ Mr. Hawke, with his legislative proposals, and a humble 
woman devoting her whole life to tend the sick and poor for 
the love of her living Lord and Saviour, solacing her heart, 
perhaps, “in hae lacrymarum valle,” with some adoration of 
the Virgin, and consider which of these two is more distinctively 
Christian. A true Christian may well be a social reformer, by 
means of legislation or otherwise, but there is a modern and false 
tendency to say that, because a man is a social reformer, therefore 
he is a true Christian. 

If the Christian faith is destined to be generalized into thin air, 
like a beautiful bubble blown till it bursts, and to evaporate in the 
guise of sentimental politics and forms of words, we must do what 
we can without it. It is, indeed, just conceivable that compassion 
for suffering humanity, quite apart from belief in unseen but divine 
and living friends of man, may so increase that it may in the future 
be the parent of self-devotion as great as that born of the old faith. 
Time alone can give the answer. The question is like that which in 
another form meets Socialists. If, in industrial life, you take away 
the motive of self-interest, will duty to the State supply an adequate 
new motive for energy? If in religion you take away, not indeed 
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self-interest in that sense, but personal devotion to a living friend 
and lord, will the general sense of philanthropy adequately replace 
the motive thus lost? If not, all that we can do is to encourage 
conscientious professional work in hospitals, workhouses, and other 
refuges of poverty and misery by means of high wages and careers 
so ingeniously organized as to stimulate energy. So, for instance, 
the nurses in workhouse infirmaries and hospitals might be consoli- 
dated into a great branch of the Civil Service, so that a nurse who 
had for a time conscientiously, if not enthusiastical'y, discharged the 
dull duty of nursing the old in a remote East Anglia workhouse, 
might look forward to promotion to a more interesting and ex- 
citing scene of action. If the finer touches of personal devotion are 
lost we may, at all events, have a more skilfully contrived machine. 

It is hardly too much to say that England as a whole, while 
adhering firmly to a sound view and practice of morality, did at 
the Reformation virtually reject, for a space, the Counsels of Per- 
fection. We abandoned, both in theory and practice, the attempt 
to carry out by way of associated effort the recommendation of 
voluntary poverty, celibacy, and detachment made by Christ to those 
who wished to live the life most entirely devoted to the service of 
God and of their fellow beings. Individuals might, if they chose, 
carry out this advice, but it was to be without organized religious 
association, and even under a general sentiment of social dis- 
couragement. Human nature under these circumstances proved as 
a rule too weak. The idea of life of this kind almost died out of 
the land, and only showed signs of revival in connection with a 
modern movement of return, in many ways, towards the central 
principles constantly maintained in theory, despite frequent cor- 
ruptions in practice, by the Roman Catholic Church. The Angli- 
can revival has been a return towards the old objective religion of 
Christendom, and has given birth to some of its ethical fruits. 

The organized fraternities and sisterhoods of those who give 
themselves entirely to the religious life do not exist except in that 
part of the Anglican Church which living and practical Catholicism 
has virtually re-conquered, a section debarred rather by historic 
circumstances than by any great difference of temperament, or 
even of opinion, from formal re-union with the Church of Rome. 
The Salvation Army, again, has inspired its members with much 
devotion in practice, and its work is, in a sense, a homage to the 
efficacy of the older ideas of religion. ‘The motive force of their 
action is a vivid imagination of the present human personality of 
Jesus Christ, and of the Prince of Darkness against whom and whose 
servants He and His followers are supposed to be waging war on 
earth. The Salvation Army is far remote from any philosophic 
view of religion, and far also from that calm and dignified respect 
for an Almighty Power, which is, perhaps, the leading charac- 
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teristic of the excellent main body of the sober, cultivated, and 
intellectual Church of England. The members of the Army are as 
much under the sway of what Spencerian sages are pleased to call 
‘‘anthropomorphism ” in religion as were the Breton peasant girls 
who founded the Petites-Sceurs des Pauvres. The difference is that 
the peasant girls receive assistance and the spirit of order and 
gentle wisdom from the maternally-guiding experience of the 
Catholic Church, while the Army is without this nursing-mother. 

It is often alleged that among the southern races Christianity 
has been too much divorced from ordinary morality. Perhaps 
among the northern races the religion has been too closely iden- 
tified with ordinary morality. Christianity, no doubt, enhanced 
and widened morality, but it has not made it. Our pagan ancestors, 
according to Tacitus, had much of ordinary morality ; nor, indeed, 
could any civil society have existed for long without it. It is not 
necessary to come to Christian times in Europe to find a fairly good 
and general observance of the laws of family life, or sentiments of 
equity, justice, truth, and honesty in dealings between man and 
man. ‘These virtues, like the genius for law and military dis- 
cipline, appear to be native to the European races; they existed to 
a great extent before the adoption of the Christian religion by these 
races, and they would, no doubt, survive its disappearance. There 
is much reason to think that, quite apart from Christianity, the 
abolition of slavery, at all events of its worst features, would, in 
time, have been effected in the Roman Empire by the tendencies of 
its law and philosophy, and by the general pacification of manners 
incident to a settled and tranquil civilization. Apart from the 
religion, we should probably have had in England, when the people 
became sovereign, equally good factory and sanitary laws and a 
reduced ferocity in the Criminal Code. Civilizations, like individuals, 
are mellowed by age. 

Even granting, and it is no doubt greatly true, that Christianity 
immensely accelerated the advance of the world in ordinary 
morality, it does not follow that, if the Creed died out, the ground 
thus gained would be lost. Thinkers of the Comtist kind regard 
the Christian faith as a process by which the world has been, or 
will be, brought to a higher level. All honour to the process, but 
when it has achieved its work it will be no longer necessary. That 
Christ rose from the dead, and now lives, is not, in their opinion, 
true, but it is an useful belief which has served its purpose. In 
other words, the civilization of Europe during all these centuries, 
so far as it is due to Christian sources, has been founded upon 
a mistake as to fact. Never before was so mighty and noble a 
structure built upon a foundation of fraud or error. It is hard for 
those who have a simple and natural belief in the divine govern- 
ment of the world to accept the view of these cultivated thinkers. 
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It may, however, be granted that, if the Creed died out, there is 
no sufficient reason to assume that we should of necessity sink 
below the present standard of ordinary morality. We might even, 
as manners continually soften, advance or extend it in many 
respects. Nor, perhaps, would there be any great diminution of 
good works of a certain kind. No country is more full than 
modern England of conscientiousness with regard to the use of 
wealth ; and it is a sentiment by no means limited to those who 
hold the Christian Creed. Subscriptions, charitable committees, 
endowments, careful organization of charity, municipal and State 
attempts to raise the condition of the poor—in all these things we 
abound. Many persons give to such work quite a large part of 
their wealth and time. 

But the essential and peculiar service of the Christian religion 
lies neither in the region of ordinary or primary morality (keeping 
the Commandments), nor in that of politics and legislation (the 
affairs of Ceesar), nor even in that of charitable institutions and 
philanthropic efforts—the giving a half (even) of one’s goods to the 
poor. It lies rather in inspiring an heroic and joyful self-devotion 
among the few who are chosen, and among all who really fall beneath 
its influence the fine quality of “‘ Caritas.” In religion, as in art and 
manners, the last touches make all the difference. The Christian 
religion affects, doubtless, the whole of life, but it is on these high 
levels of perfection that its distinctive genius is to be sought. 
But, once more, since that first Easter morning the foundation of 
this religion has been the belief in Jesus Christ, not merely as a 
term, or figure of speech, or metaphorical way of describing a 
certain influence or spirit in the world, but as a now living person 
risen, not allegorically but actuaily, from the dead. If this concrete 
objective belief in facts (which must either be or not be) were dis- 
solved into a general humanitarian spirit, or exchanged for mere 
respect for a great moral teacher of ancient times, we should, no 
doubt, retain ordinary morality and philanthropic endeavour, but 
not, so far as one can see, that motive which now makes some 
leave all to follow the living Christ. The fine quality of active, 
devoted zeal which animates, for instance, the Petites-Sceurs des 
Pauvres, would hardly, I think, survive. Nor should we have, 
even amongst the best philanthropists, the restrained enthusiasm 
and zealous patience, the joy, hope, peace, and power of giving 
comfort, which belong to those souls (the “ salt of the earth”’) that 
are illumined by personal communion with Christ, and serve as 
radiantly guiding ideals to the rest of us. 

Sed longe sequere, et vestigia semper adora! 


Bernarp Ho.uanp. 


THE FAMILY COUNCIL IN FRANCE. 


I. ITS HISTORY AND ORIGIN. 


WE cannot with any certitude determine the origin of that extra- 
legal tribunal in France, known as the Conseil de Famille, a domes- 
tic court of justice accessible alike to rich and poor and at nominal 
cost, occupying itself with questions the most momentous as well 
as the minutest, vigilantly guarding the interests of imbecile and 
orphan, outside the law, yet by the law rendered authoritative and 
binding. For hundreds of years the Family Council or informal 
Court of Chancery has thus acted an intermediary part: here sum- 
moned by humble members of the third estate to decide upon the 
guardianship of fatherless children, there convened in the 
Tuilleries on the occasion of an Imperial betrothal. From the: 
Middle Ages down to our own time, noble and rotwrier, wealthy 
merchant and small shopkeeper, have taken part in these conclaves,. 
the exercise of such a function being regarded both as a civic duty 
and moral obligation. One object and one only is kept in view, 
namely, the protection of the weak. The law is stript of its cum- 
brous machinery, above all, deprived of its mercenary spirit. Not 
a loophole is left for underhand dealing or peculation. Simplicity 
itself, this system has been so nicely devised and framed that in- 
terested motive finds no place in it. Questions of property form the 
chief subject of enquiry and debate, yet so hedged round by precau- 
tions is the fortune of minor or incapacitated that it incurs no risk. 
And in no other institution is witnessed to the same extent the 
uncompromising nature of French economy. Justice here 
rendered is all but gratuitous. 

According to the best authorities this elaborate code of domestic 
legislation is the development of medieval or even earlier customs. 
Under the name of “Uavis de purents,” we find family councils 
alike in those provinces having their own legal systems or cou- 
twines, and those strictly adhering to Roman law. By little and little 
such usages were formalized, and so gradually becoming obligatory, 
in the fact, if not in the letter, were regarded as law. The extra-legal 
character of the family council is one of its most curious features. 

Among the oldest documents referring to the subject is an edict 
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of the fifteenth century, signed by Réné, father of Margaret of 
Anjou. The presiding judge is herein forbidden to appoint any 
guardianship till he has heard the testimony of three syndics, as 
well as of the child’s relations, concerning the trustees proposed, 
their circumstances, position in life, and reputation. The syndics, 
be it remarked, were rural and municipal functionaries, replaced in 
1789 by State-paid juges de paix. Intermediaries between the law 
and the people, the syndics were elected by vote, their term of 
office generally lasting a year. 

The coutumes of Brittany and Normandy took especial care to 
define and regulate the family council. Thus an edict of 1678 
ordains that six relations on the paternal, and as many on the 
maternal side of any orphan or orphans, shall assist the judge in 
selecting trustees. A clause of the Breton Code enjoined that con- 
sultation should be held as to the education of the minors in ques- 
tion, “the profession, whether of arms, letters, or otherwise, for 
which they should be trained, the same to be decided according 
to their means and position.” 

In the Nivernais, the family council consisted of seven members; 
in the Berri of six; in the Orléannais of five. The Parliament of 
Bordeaux in 1700 fixed the number at six, as in the Berri. 

These facts show the importance attached to the function before 
the Revolution. Up to that period it was an elastic system based 
upon usage and tradition rather than law; the family council now 
underwent minute and elaborate revision at the hands of suc- 
cessive bodies of legists; finally embodied in the Code Napoléon 
it has undergone little modification to our own day. 

One of the most curious documents in this history is the 
rescript drawn up by Napoleon III. and his Ministers at the 
Palace of St. Cloud, June, 1853. Following the statutes regu- 
lating the position of all members of the Napoleonic House, 
we have here the Imperial Family Council, as permanently 
and finally organized. The Emperor decided its constitution before- 
hand, once and for all. In other ranks of life such an assembly is 
called together when occasion requires. 

“The Conseil de Famille,” runs the ordonnance, “ shall be pre- 
sided over by the Emperor in person, or some representative of his 
choosing ; its members will consist of a Prince of the Imperial 
family also chosen by the Emperor, of the Minister of State, the 
Minister of Justice, the Presidents of the Senate, the Legislative 
Body, and the Council of State, the first President of the Court of 
Cassation, of a Marshal of France or General of Division named by 
the Emperor.” 

As we proceed in this enquiry we see how utterly at vari- 
ance are autocratic principles with the real spirit of this domestic 
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legislation. A body thus framed was a mere vehngericht, not 
dealing certainly with life and death, but with personal liberty and 
fundamental rights of the individual. Thus this Imperial assembly 
could declare any member of the family incapable of managing 
his affairs, in other words, shut him up as a lunatic. All the 
powers vested in the Conseil de Famille were in this case without 
a single guarantee to the individual whose interests were concerned. 

The origin of this truly patriarchal system is doubtless twofold. 
Although not directly traceable to Roman law, the family council 
must be considered as partly an outgrowth of that source. In cer- 
tain cases legal decisions concerning the property or education of 
minors in ancient Rome were guided or modified by the advice of 
near relations. But there was no obligation on the part of the 
magistrate ; his decision was final. 

On the other hand, the spirit of this domestic conclave is eminently 
Gallic. We find the same spirit animating French life at the present 
day. In France, the family does not only mean the group of 
father, mother, and children, who gather round a common board. 
“ La Fanville,” rather conveys the notion of a clan, the members 
of which are often settled within easy reach of each other, their 
entire lives spent not merely as kinsfolk, but as neighbours. To 
realize this aspect of French society we must live in the country. 

“The entire system under consideration,’ writes a French 
lawyer, “is based upon the bonds which unite, or ought to unite, 
the members of a family. It is a development, and not one of the 
least happy, of the patriarchal spirit. Its general tendency is ex- 
cellent, and the rules framed for practical use are admirably drawn 
up and adjusted. Further, this legislation is in perfect harmony 
with our national character and our theories concerning children 
generally. We love children, perhaps, too well, since so often we 
spoil them by excess of tenderness.” Regard for the welfare of 
children and of property underlies the constitution of the “ Conseil 
de Famille” ; the same motives, therefore, that actuate minds in the 
present day were uppermost centuries ago. No more striking 
evidence of national affectionateness and forethought is to be found 
than in the family council as handed down from the days of the 
good King Réné to the Third Republic. 


Il.—ITS CONSTITUTION. 


The family council may be described as the guardian of guar- 
dians. It is an assemblage of next-of-kin, or in default of these, of 
friends, presided over by a justice of the peace, called together on 
behalf of orphans, of mentally incapacitated or incorrigible minors 
(see Art. 388 and 487 of the Code Civil). It is composed of six 
members exclusive of the juge de paix, namely, three next of kin 
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on the paternal and three on the maternal side ; in default of these 
their place may be filled by friends. Natural children, according to 
the law, have no relations; in their case, friends or relations of the 
father acknowledging them are eligible. No one who has forfeited 
civil rights by imprisonment can form part of the council; 
members must be of age, and where two are equally fit, the elder 
is selected in preference to the younger. 

Here follow some clauses that strongly bring out the Napoleonic 
distrust and contempt of women. From end to end of the Code 
Civil we discern this spirit. The woman, the wife, the mother, is 
relegated to the status of minor, imbecile, or criminal. Thus, no 
married woman can join a Conseil de Fumille except the mother or 
grandmother of the ward whose interests are in question; the same 
rules hold good with regard to guardianship. 

Friends taking the place of kinsfolk are always named by the 
juge de paix, and cannot be accepted simply from the fact of offer- 
ing themselves. 

Unnaturalized foreigners, or French people who have accepted 
another nationality, are ineligible for the family tribunal. Nor can 
those take part in the deliberations who at any time have had a 
lawsuit with parents of the minor in question. 

So much for the constitution of the family council. We will now 
proceed to its formalities. Here it is necessary to say a word about 
the juge de paix, whose name occupies a prominent place in this 
history. “French law,” writes a legist in his commentary on the 
Conseil de Funville, “constitutes the juge de paix natural pro- 
tector of the minor.” 

The juge de pxix, we need hardly say, is a creation of the Revo- 
lution. His mission, as set forth in the code, is to assist, con- 
ciliate, decide. He can sentence to short terms of imprisonment 
and to fines not exceeding two hundred francs. In cases of 
burglary, accident, murder, suicide, arson, he is immediately 
summoned to the scene to take evidence. It is his office to seal 
the papers of defunct persons, and to preside at the family council. 
The appointment of these rural magistrates is made by the State, 
and they receive from three to four thousand francs yearly, and a 
small retiring pension at the age of sixty. As a rule, entire con- 
fidence is placed in such intermediaries between the people and 
the higher Courts of Justice. A juge de paix once informed me 
that in nine cases out of ten he was able to arrange disputes 
between employer and workmen, or peasant owners quarrelling 
about boundaries. The family council is convoked by the juge de 
paix on his own account or at the request of friends or relations 
of the minor ; summonses to attend may be sent out in two forms, 
either by a simple notice or by a cédule or obligatory request. In 
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the former case, attendance is optional, in the latter refusal with- 
out valid excuse exposes the offender to a fine of fifty francs. 
But what is a valid excuse? “ Accident, sickness, absence,” writes 
® commentator; in fact, any obstacle which the juge de paix 
holds insuperable. With him rests the responsibility of the fine, 
also the composition of the council, and here may be noted one of 
the extraordinary precautions taken. As the rural magistrate is 
supposed to know his neighbours, deliberations must take place 
within his especial jurisdiction. No minor’s affairs can be 
settled except under presidency of the juge de paix of his or her 
district. Again, the sittings take place at the official residence, and 
in case of differences of opinion the juge de paix is entitled to the 
casting vote, another instance of his importance. Again, he must 
be no mean interpreter of the law. All kinds of knotty questions 
and legal niceties are brought out at these family conclaves. 

Thus, upon certain occasions, the point has been raised—Can a 
Conseil de Fumille be held on a Sunday or religious festival ? 
Lawyers have been much exercised upon this point, no trivial one 
to rural magistrates. In country places important events are 
almost invariably put off till the resting day, and, as a rule, the 
matter has been decided in the aftirmative. 

Here we light upon a curious piece of Revolutionary legislation. 
A commentator on the question of Sunday family councils cites 
the law of 17 Thermidor, An. VI., according to which all State 
offices and public bodies “vaquent les décadis a jours de fetes 
nationales.” 

The sittings are considered private, and no publicity is given to 
the subjects under debate. Occasionally some member of the 
minor’s family not taking part in the council may be present. The 
grefiier or clerk of the juge de paix is also in attendance, but no 
one else. 

The non-responsibility of members summoned to deliberate is 
strictly recognised by law ; for instance, if a properly constituted 
family council has decided upon investments which ultimately 
prove disastrous, neither individually nor collectively are they held 
responsible. If, however, on the other hand, connivance with 
intention to defraud is proved, they are proceeded against in the 
ordinary way. 

The legal expenses attendant upon this domestic legislation are 
restricted to the minimum. Minutes are registered by the juge de 
paix ata cost of from one to ten or tifteen francs; certain impor- 
tant transactions require a fee of fifty francs. 

There remains one more point to be noted under the head of 
constitution of a Conseil de Famille. I allude to what in French 
legal phraseology is called “honologation,” in other words the 
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formal legaliz tion of any decision arrived at by this body. Certain 
verdicts require this to be rendered valid and binding, others do 
not. Among the first are those relating to the sale or transference 
of a minor’s estate, to the dismissal. of a minor’s guardian, to the 
dowry and marriage contract of son or daughter of any one deprived 
of civil rights. The nomination of trustees, the refusal or accept- 
ance of legacies, the details of guardianship generally, i.c., educa- 
tion, bringing up of wards, and many other measures do not 
require this process of “homologation,” they are valid and binding 
without formal legalization. 


IIl.—ITS FUNCTIONS. 


The family council in its care of the fatherless child is antici- 
patory. Thus we find a special provision of the code. The Code 
Civil makes special provision for a man’s posthumous offspring. 
No sooner does he die leaving a widow enceinte than it is her duty 
to summon a family council for the purpose of choosing what in 
legal phraseology is called a “curateur & Venfant ad naitre,” or a 
“eurateur au ventre. Duly elected, this guardian is authorized 
to undertake the entire management of her late husband’s property, 
rendering a full account of his stewardship on the birth of the 
child. This trusteeship of children as yet unborn awakens mixed 
feelings. Without doubt cases in which the head of a family 
has left no directions of the kind, may necessitate such precautions. 
At the same time do we not trace clearly here the subordination 
of women as derived from Roman law? “We must acknowledge,” 
writes a learned commentator,* “that the cwrateur d Venfant a 
naitre is named solely in the interest of a man’s heirs, a result as 
pointed out elsewhere due to an adhesion to Roman law; Article 393, 
has crept into our code probably without due weighing of conse- 
quences on the part of the legislator.” The cwratewr’s duty is also to 
verify the condition of the wife “dans la mesure des convenances,” 
also the birth of a legitimate child. When we reflect that the 
legal heirs of a defunct person are his next of kin, we can easily 
understand the offensiveness of this law toan honourable, delicate- 
minded woman; at the same time we are bound to admit that such 
precautionary measures would in our own country prevent the 
scandal of a “Baby Claimant.” French law, sometimes for good, 
certainly sometimes for evil, interferes with private life much more 
than in England. 

When we come to the subject of minors, and orphans we ap- 
preciate the enormous power vested in the family council. The 
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appointment of trustees and guardians, when not made by 
parents, rests entirely with this assemblage ;* also in its hands 
is a power requiring more delicate handling still, namely, the 
withdrawal of paternal authority. Here we meet with points 
recalling the Society for the Protection of Children, founded 
some years ago by the Rev. Benjamin Waugh. As will be seen, 
however, the family council holds entirely aloof from criminal 
cases, concerning itself with civil affairs only, first and foremost 
with the disposition of property. All who have lived in France 
among French people understand the pre-eminence attached to in- 
vested capital. The English for the most part live from hand-to- 
mouth. Our neighbours regard such a conditition as sheer 
Bohemianism, brand of a shiftless stock. Thus a father who has 
become bankrupt equally with the forfeiture of civil rights by im- 
prisonment, is no longer allowed to manage his: children’s affairs, 
that is to say the property hitherto held in trust for them: and 
here a remark by the way. As a rule, all children of middle-class 
families have some provision tied down to them from their birth. 
Thus an officer marries a wife with interest of capital bringing in 
about fifty pounds a year of our money. But that capital is strictly 
settled upon the children in the marriage contract. If dispute 
occurs as to the bringing up of such children, the same being left 
motherless, a family council is called, and all questions decided upon 
as in the case of a widow. “From the earliest time,” writes a learned 
commentator, “minors have been regarded (by French law) as 
privileged beings, placed under the protection of society generally.” 
Alas! history proves that this optimistic view will not bear too 
close an inspection. 

French legists have doubtless done their best for the foundling, 
the illegitimate, the disowned. Especially within recent times has 
the lot of these waifs and strays been ameliorated by the law. 
Terrible was their condition formerly as revealed in early records, 
also in statutes and legal commentaries. During the Middle 
Ages, when, according to a French writer, “Roman law fully 
exercised its disastrous influence, foundlings were deposited at 
church doors, sex and age of each child were inscribed in a book 
called the matricule (Lat. matricula), they were reared in convent 
or nunnery, and, when sufficiently grown, sold by auction. These 
wretched little beings were chiefly offered for sale in the large cities 
and purchased by the poor for a mere trifle, often disfiguring or 
even maiming their chattels so as to excite public compassion It 


* When the last surviving parent has failed to appoint trustees and guardians, 
the duty devolves upon paternal or maternal grandfathers ; grandmothers are in- 
eligible. This is the Tutelle légale, the Tutelle dative being that appointed by the 
family council. 
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was not till 1640 that St. Vincent de Paul founded the first found- 
ling hospital in France. A century before, the ordonnance ot 
Moulins had obliged the communes of that jurisdiction to maintain 
all abandoned children found within their limits. In 1599, the 
Parliament of Paris had moved in the same direction, ordaining 
that the charge of foundlings should fall upon the parishes to 
which they belonged.” 

It is the honour of the Republic to have established orphanages in 
all the cities and larger towns. By a law, moreover, of 15 Pluviose 
An. XIIL, a kind of family council was appointed for the children 
of the State. The “ conscil de tutelle,” discharged the functions of 
2 “ conseil de famille.” This trusteeship lasts till the majority or 
marriage of the individual. 

We now come to a class only a degree less unfortunate. I 
allude to the acknowledged children of irregular connexions, the 
illegitimate. French law, as we know, is very merciful to parents 
who will atone for such lapses. Marriage, no matter the age of 
the offspring, legitimizes. A natural child is thereby put on 
precisely the same footing as if born in wedlock. 

In all other cases the law stands by him, in so far as possible, 
protecting and promoting his interests. “If there is a human 
being in the world requiring legal guardianship,” writes a com- 
mentator before mentioned, “it is without doubt the illegitimate, 
friendless from the cradle, having no relations, none to look to 
but him to whom he owes his birth. The care and maintenance 
of natural children is the duty, the obligation of every father. 
If no provision were made by law to this effect, such provision 
would have to be made.” The Code Civil has in so far as possible 
regulated the position of natural children. A family council, 
however, summoned on their behalf cannot be composed in the 
ordinary way, the illegitimate having neither kith nor kin. 
The relations of the father acknowledging them, friends of both 
father and mother are accepted, and the legal guardianship is 
framed on the same principles as that of children lawfully be- 
gotten. Volumes have been written on this subject, legists differ- 
ing as to the right of a natural child to what is called legal or 
confessed guardianship, “tutelle légule,” i.c,, paternal, or “tutelle 
dative,” i.e., appointed by the family council. When difficulties 
arise, the matter is settled by the Cour de Cassation. 

After minors, orphans, and illegitimates come the “ interdis,” or 
individuals pronounced incapable of managing their affairs. These 
are imbeciles, maniacs, and persons condemned for criminal 
offences. Here the Code Nupoléon, now known as the Code Civil, 
amended the sterner Roman clause, according to which a deaf 
mute was placed ona level with idiots. A dispute on this question. 
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having arisen at Lyons in 1812, the Cour de Cussation decided 
that a deaf mute giving evidence of intelligence, although unable 
to read and write, must be pronounced compos mentis. 

In the case of insanity a family council is summoned as a pre- 
liminary measure, a judicial sentence being required before de- 
priving the individual in question of his liberty. An instance of 
the kind came some time ago under my own notice. The conseil 
de famille had agreed as to the necessity of seclusion, the tribunal 
decided otherwise. It will thus be seen that, except in case of a 
veritable conspiracy of relations, friends, and juge de paix, the 
extensive powers of this domestic court is hemmed round with 
guarantees. Again, we must bear in mind a fact constantly 
insisted upon by French legists, namely, that we are here dealing 
with a “conseil davis,” & consultation acknowledged by the law 
and responsible to the law, not with legislation itself. 

A final class coming under the wardship of the family council 
consists of the incorrigible and the spendthrift, in French phrase- 
ology “le prodigue.” 

Any guardian having grave matter for complaint against his 
ward, is empowered to summon a family council in order to pass 
the disciplinary measure called “/a zéclusion,’ in other words, a 
term of modified imprisonment (Code Civil, Art. 468, De la puis- 
sance paternelle). 

This thoroughly French custom will be, perhaps, best explained 
by the following extract from a work of travels written some years 
ago. ‘lhe place described is an annexe of the great industrial and 
agricultural reformatory of Mettray, near Tours:—*M. Demetz’s 
pet institution is his mison paternelle, a refined sort of prison for 
the refractory sons of gentlemen. The building is attractive 
enough outwardly and looks like a pretty Swiss chdlet, but in spite 
of carpets and curtains the interior is gloomy. Unruly boys are 
sent here, under the charge of a tutor, for terms of one or more 
months. They are kept hard at work, and during the hours of 
study the keys of their cells are turned upon them, and they are 
watched through a pane of glass let in at the door. As a reward 
of good conduct more cheerful cells are given, looking cn to the 
garden, and adorned with pictures, but the peephole and key are 
never wanting. 

“<«Tt is an admirable institution,’ I said, a little doubtfully, ‘and 
must relieve parents and guardians of a good deal of responsibility ; 
but it would never do to lock up English boys and watch them at 
their lessons through a peephole.’ 

“*«We had an English boy once,’ said the superintendent, then 
stopped short. 

“* And how did the experiment answer ?’ 
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“*Very ill, I assure you. He burst open the lock, defied his 
tutor—in fine, all but created a mutiny, and heartily glad were we 
to get rid of him.’” * 

In quite another part of France, and many years after, I was 
again reminded of the prodigue and the provision made for him 
in the Code Civil. I quote a short account written at the timet :— 

“One curious feature of Citeaux (the great reformatory in the 
Cote d’Or) is the reception of incorrigible youths belonging to the 
middle and upper ranks. There are 900 boys in all here, and 
about 100 are neither young criminals nor street vagabonds but 
boys with whom their parents or guardians can do nothing. At 
Citeaux this class of inmates is paid for at the rate of twenty 
pounds a year, and is put on precisely the same footing as the rest, 
except that the boys are not set to field work. Even with such 
reservation the probation is a hard one in the extreme. My driver 
to Citeaux informed me that he had recently conducted thither a 
widow lady with her son aged seventeen ; also another widow with 
an incorrigible lad somewhat younger. The former declared it her 
intention to keep her son at the reformatory till he should be of 
age, unless he turned over a new leaf.” 

Without doubt the most important function of the family 
council is the choice of guardians, the tutelle dutive as opposed 
to the tutelle léyale, the former being accorded by this body, the 
latter being the natural guardianship of parents. The tutelle 
léyale is obligatory, no father being at liberty to reject the 
duty. So also is the tutelle dative; no individual selected by 
a family council as guardian and being related to the family 
of the minor is at liberty to refuse the charge; it is as much in- 
cumbent upon any French citizen as military service or the 
payment of taxes. This is a most important point to note. 

A few exemptions are specified in the code. Thus, the father of 
tive legitimate children is exempt, also persons having attained the 
age of sixty-five, or being able to prove incompetency from illness. 
The following also may refuse: ministers and members of the 
legislative body, admirals, generals, and officers in active service, 
preféts and other public functionaries at a distance from the 
minor’s home. 

The conseil de fumille having named a guardian, also names a 
“tuteur subrojé” or surrogate, whose office is not in any way to 
interfere with the trustee, but to examine accounts and watch over 
the interests in question. 

On the subject of tutorial sphere and duty the law is explicit to 


* Through Spain to the Sahara, London, 1868. 
t Fraser's Magazine, September, 1880. 


THE FAMILY COUNCIL IN FRANCE. 


minuteness. Generally speaking, he is expected to act as a father 
towards his own child, having care of his ward’s moral and intellec- 
tual education, protecting his or her interests, in fact, tilling the 
place of a second father. Whilst entrusted with the management 
of affairs as a whole, certain transactions lie outside his control. 
Thus he is not at liberty to accept a legacy for his ward without 
the consent of the conseil de famille. This precautionary measure 
requires explanation. Sometimes the reversion of property may 
mean very heavy legal expenses and an enjoyment of the same, a 
prospect too remote to be counted upon. An instance of this has 
come under my own observation. <A boy, son of French friends of 
mine, was left the reversion of an estate, the life interest being be- 
queathed to another. His parents, somewhat reluctantly accepted 
the charge, paying a little fortune in legal fees and duties for pro- 
perty most likely to come to a grandson. No family council would 
have authorized such a course in the case of a minor. 

Again, the guardian cannot purchase any part of his ward's 
estate or belongings. Nor can he re-invest stocks and shares with- 
out authorization. On the expiry of his charge, that is to say, on 
the marriage or coming of age of the minor, the property in trust 
has to be surrendered intact, all deficits made up from his 
own, 

On this subject a French lawyer writes to me :—“ It is extremely 
rare that any ward has occasion to complain of his or her guardian. 
During a legal experience of twenty-five years, no serious matters 
of the kind have come under my notice. Nevertheless, my 
practice lay in a part of France where folks are very fond of going 
to law. It will occasionally happen that some elderly trustee 
persuades his young ward to marry him; these gentlemen have 
not perhaps been over pleased with their success in the long run. 
They are too much of a laughing stock.” Legal coming of age, 
“Vémancipation,’ brings the guardian’s task to a close. Accord- 
ing to French law there are two kinds of emancipation, the formal 
and the tacit ; these matters, however, lie beyond the scope of my 
paper. 

The functions of the family council are fully set forth in the 
Code Civil; to understand its scope and spirit we must study the 
commentators. Readers in search of more copious and detailed 
information are referred to the great work of the brothers Dalloz, 
in 44 vols., only of course accessible in the British Museum and 
public libraries of France. Le Répertoirede jurisprudence général, 
compiled by Victor and Armand Dalloz, was first published in 
1836, but remains the standard work of reference on legal questions. 
A handy and admirable digest of the Conseil de Fuimille is to be 
found in the Traité, by J.-L. Jay, Bureau des Annales des Juges 
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de Paix, Paris, 1854. Unfortunately, this book is out of print, and 
only to be picked up on the quays or at bookstalls. 

Among commentaries may be named Duranton’s Cours de Droit 
Frangais, in 27 vels., Toullier’s Droit civil Francais, in 4 vols. 
The works of Delvincourt, Proudhon, Demolombe, Zachariara, Rol- 
land de Villaguers, may be mentioned inter alia. Manuals of Droit 
Usuel, giving a brief outline of the family council, are too numer- 
ous to mention, and may be had from 25 centimes (see Heole 
Mutuelle) upwards. Thoroughly to appreciate this domestic court 
of equity we must understand French life, fully realize the extra- 
ordinary closeness of kinship, the tenacity of blood and name. 
The family council brings out the good side of such patriarchal 
feeling, familiarity with French society will ofttimes disclose the 
evil. For better, for worse, indeed, our neighbours may be said to 
inherit not only patronymic, patrimony, and paternal honour, but 
the entire family alike on father’s and mother’s side. Hence the 
apparent worldliness displayed in contracting marriage. Not only 
are material prospects but moral aatecedents religiously gone into. 
A blot on the family escutcheon, a shadow of disreputableness will 
prevent alliances, however approved of in other respects. 

In spite of certain drawbacks there seems no reason why a 
modified Conseil de Famille might not prove beneficial in Eng- 
land. The simplicity, the uncompromising economy of the system 
are highly commendable; the absolute impossibility of risking un- 
certain charges is a feature that contrasts favourably with our own 
legal procedure. But the self-incurred responsibility, that enforce- 
ment of guardianship obligatory on French citizens as military ser- 
vice itself—here we meet obstacles that might prove not easy to 
overcome. In conclusion, I cite the words of an experienced 
French lawyer, no learned commentator, but an ordinary hard- 
working practitioner: “ The excellence of such a system is proved 
by one fact, namely, the very small percentage of law-suits arising 
therefrom. Very rarely it happens that a ward has any reason to 
complain of his trustees.” We must bear in mind that inadmissi- 
bility for the charge of trusteeship is really a disgrace, on a footing, 
indeed, with forfeiture of civil rights. Hence, doubtless, the high 
character of French trustees in general. 

It would be interesting to collect sketches of the family 
council from novelists. This subject, however, we must leave. 


M. Bernam-Epwarps, 


Officier de Instruction Publique de France. 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 


I. 


THE crisis through which the United States is passing is the result 
of the strange currency experiment entered upon in 1878. Shortly 
after the breaking out of the Civil War, specie payments were 
suspended, and the Government issued Treasury notes—“green- 
backs,” as they are popularly called—which became the real 
currency of the country. These “greenbacks” now amount to 
about seventy millions sterling, and according to the existing law 
they cannot be cancelled; if they are paid into the Treasury and 
cashed the Treasury is bound to issue them again. In 1873, while 
specie payments were still suspended, the adoption by Germany 
of the gold standard instead of silver induced Congress to de- 
monetize silver, and so little interest was felt in the matter then, 
that the measure excited no comment. Somewhat later in the 
same year a great panic occurred in the United States, and for 
about six years afterwards there was extreme depression ; people 
began to think that the demonetization of silver was largely 
accountable for the depression. An agitation sprang up for re- 
monetizing the metal, and in 1878 a compromise was arrived at, in 
accordance with which Congress enacted that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should buy not less than two million dollars worth of 
silver every month, and not more than four million dollars worth. 
The silver was to be coined as quickly as possible, and the coins 
were to be issued without delay. The measure, it will be seen, was 
not a return to bimetallism. While the mints continued freely 
open to gold, nobody could get silver coined except the Govern- 
ment, and even the Government was limited as to the amount of 
the metal which it could buy and could coin. The Act of 1875, 
popularly known as the Bland Act, remained in force until 1890, 
but in spite of the very large purchases of silver by the Treasury, 
the value of the metal continued steadily to fall. Another agitation 
consequently sprang up for opening the Mints to silver, and in 1890 
a second compromise was arrived at, and the Sherman Act was 
passed. This Act instructed the Secretary of the Treasury to 
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buy four-and-a-half million ounces of silver every month, but 
instead of coining the metal the Secretary of the Treasury was 
required to issue in payment for it Treasury notes, which were 
made legal tender for all debts, public and private. The reason 
why the coinage and issue of silver dollars was stopped was that 
the Treasury found in carrying the Bland Act into operation that 
it could not get the silver coined into circulation. In trying many 
ways to overcome the obstacles presented to it, it finally hit upon 
the device of issuing silver certificates. These certificates were 
very freely accepted by the public, and most of them passed into 
general circulation. Experience having thus proved that coins 
would not be accepted, but that paper would, Congress in 180 
decided not to attempt again the impossible, but to issue in pay- 
ment for the silver bought legal tender Treasury notes. 

The Sherman Act gave the Secretary of the Treasury authority 
to redeem these Treasury notes either in silver or in gold at his 
discretion. As a matter of fact, however, the Government found 
that the notes would not be accepted if they were redeemed in 
silver, consequently he pledged himself to redeem them in gold, 
and every succeeding administration up to the present has ful- 
filled the pledge then given. The Sherman Act continued in force 
little more than three years. The issuing of such an immense 
amount of Treasury notes soon made the currency redundant. 
Gold was withdrawn from the Treasury and exported, and a fear 
sprang up that all the gold would leave the country and the 
people would be left with nothing but paper and silver. That 
caused the panic of 1893, and under the influence of that panic 
the Sherman Act was repealed. The difficulties of the Govern- 
ment, no doubt, were much augmented by the Baring crisis and 
the shock to credit given by it all over the world; but the difh- 
culties themselves were created mainly by the attempt to force 
into circulation so much more money than could be used by the 
American people. The repeal of the Sherman Act did not put an 
end to the redundancy of the currency; gold continued to be 
withdrawn from the Treasury and exported. President Cleveland 
borrowed gold again and again, both at home and in London. He 
was supported in his efforts to maintain the credit of his Govern- 
ment, both by the American banks and by great European syndi- 
cates, but in spite of all he could do gold continued to be with- 
drawn from the Treasury, and every now and then the danger 
returned that the Treasury would be unable to meet the demand 
coming upon it for the metal. Then he tried to induce Congress 
to repeal the Act which forbids the cancelling of Treasury notes. 
Congress, however, refused. The consequence is that anyone who 
desires to get gold either for hoarding or for exporting has only to 
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present Treasury notes at the Treasury and that institution is 
bound to cash them in gold, the notes must be issued once more, 
and in a very short time; therefore, they are again available for 
presentation at the Treasury for the purpose of getting gold in this 
way. As often as the gold reserve in the Treasury is replenished 
it is taken out again, and so while the debt of the United States is 
being constantly increased, the Government is exposed to the 
danger of being unable to fulfil its obligations and the general 
alarm is maintained. 

Meanwhile, specie payments were resumed at the beginning of 
1879; the intention of the Government, in spite of its allowing the 
Bland Act to pass the year before, was to establish and maintain 
the single gold standard. For that purpose, authority was given 
by Congress to the Secretary of the Treasury to borrow what sums 
might be required in order to resume in gold, and to maintain the 
resumption. Considerable amounts were actually borrowed, and it 
was decided to keep in the Treasury as a reserve against its note 
liabilities a gold reserve which should never be allowed to fall below 
twenty millions sterling. For the eleven or twelve years im- 
mediately following resumption, the Government was able to main- 
tain the reserve in full, and very often the reserve largely exceeded 
the minimum thought necessary. Since the alarm sprang up in 
consequence of the redundancy of the currency, the withdrawals 
of gold from the Treasury have been on so great a scale that every 
few months the reserve has been reduced much below the requisite 
minimum, and, therefore, the Government has been compelled to 
borrow again and again. 

Such was the condition of things when the two great national 
Conventions were held this summer. The St. Louis or Republican 
Convention adopted a platform which, in the briefest possible 
language, came to this, that the existing currency system should be 
maintained, that there should be no further inflation and no 
further contraction, that, moreover, the tariff should be raised 
considerably so as to supply the Government with a larger revenue 
to meet the demands coming upon it from time to time for gold. 
That if the increased revenues did not suffice, then the Govern- 
ment should borrow as occasion arose just as President Cleveland 
has borrowed during the past few years. In America, this is 
described as the sound money plan, but it is not what people in 
Europe would understand by the words. It does not get rid of the 
redundancy in the currency, it does not enable the Treasury to redeem 
its own promises to pay by cancelling its notes, and therefore it is 
a mere makeshift, but it satisfies the business community for the 
time being. If Mr. McKinley, the Republican candidate, were to be 
elected, and there were also to bea Republican majority in the new 
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Congress, there is no reason to doubt that confidence would revive 
in the United States, for a while at all events. Most men of 
financial experience are quite aware that the St. Louis platform is 
only a temporary way of tiding over the difficulty in which the 
Government finds itself, but they acquiesce in it, nevertheless, be- 
cause the majority in the Senate would not agree to any contraction 
of the currency, and there is no means, for the present at all events, 
of changing the majority. Such being the case, the St. Louis plat- 
form was welcomed by the business community generally, and 
there was an inclination to put up the prices of all kinds of 
American securities. A few weeks later the Democratic National 
Convention was held at Chicago, and the silverites proved to be 
far more numerous and far more daring and determined than a 
little while before seemed at all probable. The Chicago platform 
condemned emphatically the borrowing of gold for the sake of 
discharging the obligations of the Government in that metal. It 
declared explicitly for the free coinage of silver, and it made it 
plain that if the Democrats win the Government will pay out silver 
and gold indifferently, provided, of course, the Supreme Court of 
the United States does not decide that that course is unconstitu- 
tional. Lastly, the Chicago Convention nominated as a candidate 
for the Presidency Mr. Bryan, a young and unknown Western 
lawyer, who recommended himself by a speech full of the most 
extreme views. Mr. Bryan’s nomination has been confirmed by 
the Populists and the Republican Silverites. The Chicago plat- 
form and the nomination of Mr. Bryan have created widespread 
alarm amongst the propertied classes. At present the silver dollar 
is worth intrinsically about 60 cents. The public will not accept it, 
although they have freely accepted the silver certificates which 
represent it. The silver certificates are taken just like the 
Treasury notes in the general belief that the certificates are as 
good as gold, but everybody knows that the value of the silver 
contained in the silver dollar is worth only about 60 cents. In 
plain language, therefore, if Mr. Bryan were to be elected, and there 
were to be a large Democratic majority in Congress, and if he were 
to act upon the principles of the Chicago platform, he would 
proceed at once to redeem the obligations of the Government in 
silver and gold indifferently. Asa matter of course, the gold in 
the Treasury would be at once withdrawn, and very soon there 
would remain nothing but silver. Then, if on the principles of the 
Chicago Convention he refused to borrow gold, he would be obliged 
to pay all civil and military servants of the Government, all con- 
tractors and all holders of Government notes, in silver—in fact, he 
would have no other coin at his disposal. That would mean, it need 
hardly be pointed out, a great transfer of property from the 
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capitalist classes to the debtor classes. The man, for example, who 
borrowed the other day 100 dollars from his banker or anyone else, 
would, under the supposed circumstances, be able to pay the debt 
in silver dollars, which would be really worth in the market only 60 
dollars, consequently, 40 per cent. of the amount lent would be lost 
by the lender and gained by the debtor. Mr. Bryan and his 
supporters allege that if the Government were to act upon the 
principles of the Chicago Convention, the value of silver would rise 
to the gold parity, and that there would be no transfer of property. 
[t is unnecessary to digress here to examine whether this would or 
would not be likely to be the case. It is enough to say that at the 
present time the silver dollar is not accepted by the public, and in 
real market value is worth only about 60 cents, and that naturally 
the capitalist class,seeing this,are not reassured by a mere prediction, 
but are greatly alarmed at the prospect that they may lose 40 per 
cent. of all the sums due to them in any way. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that alarm has spread from one end of the Union to the 
other, and that there has been a ruinous fall upon the Stock 
Exchange. 

At the present time the real currency of the United States 
consists of paper Treasury notes, certificates, and bank-notes, the 
whole amounting in round figures to over 200 millions sterling. 
For this last sum the Treasury is either directly or indirectly 
liable. The silver certificates undoubtedly are payable in silver, 
but they have circulated during the past seventeen or eighteen years 
as the exact equivalent of the greenbacks, which are believed to 
be payable in gold, and therefore their redemption in silver, though 
it was always a possibility, would not the less inflict enormous 
losses on the holders. The old “greenbacks,” amounting to 
about seventy millions sterling, have always, since the resumption 
of specie payments, been redeemed in gold, and are regarded as only 
so redeemable. If they were paid off in silver it would every- 
where be regarded as a breach of faith. The new Treasury Notes, 
issued under the Sherman Act, are declared by the Act to be re- 
deemable either in silver or in gold, but each successive Secretary 
of the Treasury has pledged himself to redeem them only in gold, 
and, consequently, the paying of them off in silver, though legal, 
would also be regarded as a breach of faith. The bank-notes are 
redeemable by the banks in Treasury notes, but if the Treasury 
notes are redeemable only in silver, the bank-notes likewise would 
be redeemable also in silver in the last resort. So that it is at least 
possible that the present holders of about 210 millions sterling of 
paper money may see 40 per cent. of the value of that money sud- 
denly disappear. Then, again, the railway companies receive their 
rates and their fares in paper, which is now supposed to be ex- 
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changeable for gold ; if it were exchangeable only for silver it is pos- 
sible that the revenues of all the railway companies in the United 
States might suddenly be reduced 40 per cent. Naturally all 
holders of railway bonds and railway shares have been alarmed by 
the prospect. Mvltitudes of them have sold their securities on the 
market, taking what they could get for them, and the losses have 
been enormous. It isnot necessary to stop here to enquire whether, 
even if Mr. Bryan were elected, and carried out the Chicago plat- 
form, there would be a depreciation in the paper currency of 40 
per cent. The mere danger that he may be elected, and may so 
act is quite enough to frighten every owner of property in the 
United States, and readily accounts for the crisis that has arisen. 
It may be asked here how it is that so very large a proportion of 
the voters of the United States are in favour of the Chicago plat- 
form. One would think that they must share in the general feel- 
ing, and must revolt from a policy which may cost them so dearly. 
The answer is that the main support of Mr. Bryan and the policy 
he represents is drawn from the West and South, and consists 
almost entirely of the landed class and those who are more or less 
immediately connected with them. The farmers throughout the 
West are deeply in debt. They have generally mortgaged their 
holdings, which it must be recollected are freehold, for their full 
value. They cannot carry on their business profitably at present 
prices, and they hope that free silver would lead to a great rise in 
prices, and so relieve them of their crushing embarrassments; and 
the condition of the planters and other landowners in the South 
are very similar. Broadly speaking, the farmers throughout the 
United States are debtors, not creditors; and, consequently, the 
great transfer of property from the lender to the debtor would im- 
mensely benefit them. It does not necessarily follow that they are 
consciously dishonest. Probably they sincerely believe that a Free 
Coinage Bill would raise the value of silver so much that little loss 
would result. But in any case, their condition is so bad at present 
that a change could hardly make it worse, wate 3 it might make it 
very much better. 
T. Lioyp. 


IL.* 


One of the most striking features of the Silver Campaign in 
America is that hatred of England to which it appeals so con- 
stantly, and from which, therefore, we must suppose that in some 
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measure it draws its strength. The official programme of the 
Democratic Party declares that “gold monometallism is a British 
policy, and its adoption has brought other nations into financial 
servitude to London.” So, too, Coin’s Financial School, which is 
said to have sold by millions, recommends the people to “attach 
England to the United States, and blot her name out from among 
the nations of the earth. A war with England would be the most 
popular ever waged on the face of the earth. If it is true that she 
can dictate the money of the world, and thereby create world-wide 
misery, it would be the most just war ever waged by man.” “The 
gold standard will give England the commerce and wealth of the 
world.” 

To John Bull such language and such a menace is so strange as 
to be almost inexplicable. He is, no doubt, aware that his existing 
monetary system is sound, and that, if I may quote the phrase of 
Professor Walker, while omitting his disparagement, “the advan- 
tages of that system are plain, manifest, unmistakable.” But he can 
scarcely conceive why its maintenance should have brought such 
animosity upon his head; for he has enjoyed it, practically speak- 
ing, for about two centuries. He at least had no hand in the “crime 
of 1873,” which excluded silver from unlimited coinage on private 
account. Though it is true that he is now an extensive owner of 
gold in Australia, in Africa, in Columbia, and elsewhere, these 
mines were discovered long after he had adopted a gold basis. If 
during the last century that metal came to him from Brazil and 
through the channels of the Eastern trade, it was not for him to 
argue and to complain. Nay, he even goes so far as to suspect 
that his principles are popular rather than the converse, for he 
notices how anxious the foreigner is to draw a bill and to havea 
claim upon his available stock of gold. 

But Silverites are not only to be found on the other side of the 
Atlantic. We have some here. Do they sympathize with their 
confreres beyond the sea? The question is somewhat difficult to 
answer; there is a division in the ranks. One of their most 
prominent and able leaders writes: “ Put me on record as one who 
is in complete agreement with Mr. Bryan on the currency issue” ; 
and another says: “The Populists support Mr. Bryan, and they are 
right.” Others more prudent or more agile, while attacking the gold 
standard at one moment, express “deep regret ” at Mr. Bryan’s action 
at another. They say that he should wait till other nations are ready 
to assist America in substituting a double for a single standard. 
I cannot do better than quote against them Mr. Bryan himself, 
who, in his famous first oration, met them thus: “I want to sug- 
gest this truth, that if the gold standard is a good thing, we ought 
to declare in favour of its retention, and not in favour of abandon- 
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ing it; and if the gold standard is a bad thing, why should we 
wait until some other nations are willing to help us to let it go?” 
But in reality the division among our Silverites is of small import- 
ance: all of them alike attack the gold standard, and thus all alike 
are at bottom the allies of silver and of those who love us so 
warmly upon the other side. 

It was to our Silverites, then, that Professor Walker, the eminent 
American economist, addressed himself last month in these pages. 
Owing, doubtless to lack of space, he dealt little with theory, but 
devoted himself to the facts of the case on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Needless to say, he expressed himself as most friendly 
to us. Needless also to say, he gently deprecated Mr. Bryan, at 
the same time that he gently deprecated our gold standard. It 
was his cue to represent us as solitary in the support of a single 
standard, and thus to mark us out as the forlorn exceptions in a 
world of bimetallists. Is all this to be accepted by the British 
public? Not so. 

The Professor limited his argument mainly to one proposition, and 
he glanced in turn at the Old World and the New. His theme was 
that “of all the vast expanse of the globe, one square mile alone 
blocks the way” to the adoption of bimetallism, and it was the 
City of London which he elevated to that bad eminence. Yet we 
are not alone; for he was careful to comfort us with the tardy 
assurance that “ Switzerland is the only one of the European States 
which would, under all circumstances, be practically certain to 
maintain monometallism.” 

At this hour of day I need hardly point out that this is 
wrong. The most recent occasion on which Europe pronounced 
upon this subject was at the Brussels Conference of 1892, and it 
pronounced almost unanimously against bimetallism. Speaking 
in that assembly, and summarizing the debate on the subject of a 
bimetallic union, Mr, Forssell said: “The declarations made here 
by the delegates of Germany, of Austria-Hungary, of France, of 
Great Britain, of Italy, of Switzerland, and of Russia, with which as 
delegate of Sweden I would join, have sufficiently proved that the 
European States refuse.”* 

Again, the Professor singled out Germany as ready to co-operate 
“cheerfully and promptly.” Does he not remember the recent 
declaration of Prince Hohenlohe, the Imperial Chancellor,t that 
“the federal Governments have unanimously determined not to 
comply with the request for a Conference” ? Mr. Walker further 
stated that “few doubt that Russia would accede to a bimetallic 
convention.” But anyone who remembers the attitude of that 
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Power at the Brussels Conference, and observes the steps which it 
is now taking, in the words of a recent Ukase, “towards the final 
regulation of the monetary circulation,” i.c., a gold standard, must 
teel doubts of a diametrically opposite kind. Even South America 
refutes him. In the lengthy debates lasting from 1892 to 1895 
upon the adoption of a gold standard by Chili, bimetallism was 
scarcely discussed. One speaker, indeed, did refer to it. Senor . 
Gonzalez Errazuriz disposed of the matter in these plain terms: 
“Bimetallism, that is to say, the system which attributes to gold 
money and silver money equal power of payment, whatever the 
amount of the debt, is a system which has been condemned by 
experience, and, among us, has given most fatal results.” In a 
word, there is not a shred of warrant for the belief that this country 
stands alone in its opposition to bimetallism. The exact opposite 
is the truth. 

The Professor was further good enough to stigmatize our 
attitude as “isolated, unsympathetic, and uncompromising.” 
Is fnot that a little harsh, considering that, on the occasion of 
the Brussels Conference, “the delegates of the United States 
expressed their appreciation of the sympathy which they had 
met with from Great Britain, and declared that in that respect, 
if in no other, they were perfectly satisfied with the results 
of the Conference” ?* When England is represented as block- 
ing the way, permit me, with all due respect, to observe that 
England is leading, and has led, the way. I shall fortify that 
statement by a reference to a testimony from two foreign sources. 
The preamble to the French Currency Act of 1876, which limited 
the coinage of silver, says: “From 1815 Great Britain has laid 
down principles which have attracted round her an ever-increasing 
circle of nations.” “From 1857 the French Government has 
studied the question, and it may be stated that since that date the 
principle of the gold standard has won increasing favour through 
our several administrations.” But there is more than this. It is 
our sterling exchange that has become the money of international 
commerce. In a recent speech,+ Mr. Carlisle, the Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, said: “ The pound sterling has made London 
not only the principal market, but the clearing-house of the whole 
world. No matter what currency other nations may use, no matter 
what standard of value they may adopt, all their international 
balances are subjected at last to the test of the pound sterling, 
and all their international bills of exchange are naturally attracted 
to a common centre because it is there, and there only, that an 
uniform and recognized measure of value will be applied to them.” 

* British Report, p. xii. 
+ November 19th, 1895. 
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But if we cannot accept Professor Walker’s judgment as to 
Europe and as to Great Britain, can we even accept it as to his own 
country, the United States? His account of the monetary legis- 
lation of that great people is very questionable—nay incredible. 
He argues that the policy of America has been“ in the main due 
to a loyal intention to undo the great wrong of demonetization.” 
Silver was demonetized by the leading nations of Europe in 
the years following 1871. Will it be believed that in 1873 the 
United States itself passed a law demonetizing silver! In 1879 
specie payments were resumed and the gold standard established 
which has remained in force ever since. And this is the nation 
where even a“monometallist party,” according to Professor Walker, 
practically does not exist. Ifso, who demonetized silver, and who 
has maintained the gold standard since that date in the United 
States ? 

The Professor apparently feels “ demonetization ” acutely, for he 
further describes it as “forcible, unnecessary, and wanton.” Such 
language is simply unintelligible, for it has no relation to facts. The 
motives for demonetizing silver, that is of closing the mints to its un- 
limited coinage on private account, were purely business-like and were 
neither “ forcible” nor“ wanton.” The best account of that action, so 
far as France is concerned, is given in the preamble of the law above 
referred to: “France and her monetary allies would have seen their 
monetary circulation invaded by silver and correspondingly drained 
of gold.” As regards Germany,the most careful deliberation preceded 
the adoption of a gold standard ; there was the International Con- 
ference of 1867, the Chamber of Commerce Enquiry of 1868, and 
also the Committee of Enquiry which was sitting at the time of the 
outbreak of the Franco-German War, and had proposed the gold 
standard by seventeen votes to six. Nor can the Professor have given 
attention to the history of Belgium. Silver in that country was “de- 
monetized,” not wantonly or forcibly, but in the most tentative and 
cautious manner. It was actually a bimetallic Minister of Finance 
who, in 1873, limited the coinage of silver which was flowing 
into the Belgian Mint. In October he called a conference of 
bimetallists and monometallists. These unanimously decided 
upon closing the Mint to the coinage of silver upon private 
account, and on 20th December, 1873, this was effected. Even as 
regards his own America, the Professor cannot find warrant for his 
assertions. The Act of 1873 was not “forcible” for the Bill was 
before Congress for about three years and was passed in the usual 
way. Nor was it “wanton”; it merely recognized the fact that 
silver was no longer practically the standard since the passage of 
the Act of 1834. 
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I shall refer Professor Walker upon this point to the declaration 
made at the International Conference of 1867 by the American 
representative. Mr. Ruggles, as appears from the official report, 
said: “The legislators and the people of the United States have 
sufficiently learned, if not by study, at least by experience, that 
the system of a double standard is not only a fallacy, but an im- 
possibility, in assuming a fixed relation between the value of two 
different products, gold and silver.” 

Finally, Professor Walker seeks to account for the policy pur- 
sued by the United States between 1878 and 1893 of purchasing 
vast quantities of silver for currency purposes. He explains that 
his countrymen, as devotees of bimetallism, “ rushed precipitately 
into the breach,” and were “stung to utmost impatience by futile 
efforts for the remonetization of silver.” His arguinent accordingly 
is that, failing Europe, America loyally resolved to sacrifice herself in 
the cause of bimetallism. But the Act of 1878 bears date February 
28th of that year, and the first coinages of silver began shortly 
after. Section 2 of the Act provides for the meeting of an Inter- 
national Conference, and this was held in August, 1878. Thus is it 
not perfectly clear that the United States first thought of herself, 
as she was of course right to do, and only subsequently consulted 
Europe? On that occasion, as later, Europe decided against bi- 
metallism. “It was clear, at the very commencement of our pro- 
ceedings that, with few exceptions, the countries of Europe were 
convinced either of the inexpediency or of the impossibility of the 
course which was recommended by the United States.” * 

An investigation of the causes of the Silver Coinage Act of 1878 
corroborates the plain truth. The excellent historian of that phase 
of American affairs in his analysis of those causes does not even 
so much as mention that assigned by Professor Walker. “The 
passage of that Act was due to causes easily described.” There 
was partly “the opposition to the contraction of the currency and 
the resumption of cash payments”; partly the desire for “a cheaper 
currency than gold” ; and “some additional force was given to the 
movement in favour of the use of silver from the desire of the 
silver-mining states and their representatives, that the price of the 
metal should be kept up through a larger use of it for coinage.” 
And again, Professor Laughlin, the distinguished Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy at Chicago, uses language more incisive than any 
but an American speaking of his own countrymen should permit 
himself to employ. “Since 1878 we have not intermitted the 
policy forced on us by selfish private interests, to keep steadily 
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before us the possibility of a change from the gold to the silver 
standard.” * 

But I think I have said enough as to the accuracy of Professor 
Walker's history of this question in Europe, England, and America. 
His theory remains. He opposes the gold standard. His grounds 
do not seem very strong. “ Unquestionably,” he says, and the 
words deserve a record, “monometallism enables you to do the 
business you have to do with greater ease and with less friction.” 
Then he adds, however, that it “gives you less business to do.” 
The above quotation from Mr. Carlisle seems to show that for the 
word “less” we should read the word “ more,” and most persons, I 
imagine, would prefer upon this matter to adopt the language of 
one who certainly cannot be supposed to misunderstand our 
system. “England, no doubt,” says Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, 
“ owes a great part of her enormous wealth to the confidence which 
her monetary system has inspired both at home and abroad, con- 
fidence based on the fact that our bank notes represent sovereigns, 
and that a bill drawn upon England from any part of the world 
will at inaturity be payable in the same metal.” f 

Is not bimetallism a little antiquated? Is it not time for 
bimetallists to think less of the bygone Latin Union, and a little 
more of the realities of to-day? Would it not be well to lay to 
heart the recent words of M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, the editor of 
the Economiste Francais, and, if I may so say without depre- 
ciating others, the chief of European economists? “Here is a folly 
very hard to understand: That in the year 1896, twenty years 
after the chief civilized nations have adopted—either by law, as 
Germany, or in practice, as France and Belgium—the single gold 
standard to govern their exchanges ; when nations that are pursu- 
ing the reform of their finances—Austria, for instance, and Russia 

are employing their resources to create once more a metallic 
currency on a gold basis; that it should be proposed to despise all 
the facts of the last quarter of a century’s experience, and give to 
silver, a metal depreciated by increased production, a legal-tender 
quality equal to that of gold.” 

GrorGE PEEL. 


IIT. 
The address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Bi- 
metallic League, held in London on July 13, 1896, by Professor 
Francis A. Walker, however eloquent it nay have been thought 
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at the time, contains when read and examined in cold blood 
an amount of assumption—assumption of the most gratuitous 
character—too great by far to allow it to pass unchallenged. 
The Professor assumes as a self-evident proposition that “of all 
the vast expanse of the globe one square mile alone blocks the 
way to the adoption of a world’s money as wide as the world’s 
trade.” However much the City of London may appreciate a 
compliment such as this rhetorical effort implies, none know 
better than those to whom it is addressed on how slender a basis 
the statement rests. Had our friends the bimetallists been able 
to prove their case, their system would have been adopted long 
ago, and international conference after international conference 
would not have met, deliberated, and adjourned, without con- 
vineing the chief nations of Europe, who, according to the Pro- 
fessor, are for the most part “only too eager and anxious to see 
the wrong of the past righted by the remonetization of silver,” 
that no effort should be spared to accomplish this end. Which of 
them has made or is making that effort ? How is it that America 
cannot persuade “any two of them”—the words are the Pro- 
fessor’s—to join with herself in making it ? 

Has she no more a Senator Jones to illustrate the adage, “ He 
who fights and runs away, may live to fight another day,” and to 
put this matter through, despite the opposition of the one square 
mile? The Professor assumes that international bimetallism has 
not been thoroughly discussed in this country. A poor compli- 
ment to our Bimetallic League forsooth ! If we have not yet known 
what discussion is we are tempted to ask, What remains behind ? 
What dream of terror oppresses us? Truly American humour can 
hardly go farther than to assume that the discussion has not been 
adequate, and had better be commenced de novo / 

We are grateful to the Professor for his appreciation of the 
merits of monometallism, “ plain, manifest, unmistakable, as far as 
one of the great functions of money is concerned”; but we join 
issue with him when he assumes it involves “ the sacrifice of the 
larger interest of the regular, confident, progressive production of 
wealth.” We say that monometallic countries, more particularly 
Germany and England, are, and have been for some time past, regu- 
larly, confidently, and progressively producing wealth. 

Have we not ever with us “the large, continuous, and ever- 
expanding volume of production” which he assumes can only 
exist under bimetallism? May we not invite him to explain 
to us with a little more detail how a “large continuous, and 
ever-expanding power of” consumption is to be eftected by 
the magic of international bimetallism? Power of production is 
‘ only one half the truth ”—to quote the Professor's phrase—‘“ and 
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the lesser and the meaner half.” The power of consumption is 
that which induces rising prices, and indicates and measures 
national prosperity. How are rising prices, supposing them de- 
sirable, to be obtained without artificiality, except by freeing com- 
merce from Chinese walls of tariffs, and restoring confidence by 
adequate and sound national finance, based on a standard of value 
which has an actual and intelligible existence? A bimetallic 
standard is, when all is said in its favour which can be said, the 
resultant of opposing forces, the mean between algebraical ex- 
pressions in which nearly all the signs stand for unknown 
quantities, at once obscure, unintelligible, and complex. No 
standard of value, monometallic or bimetallic, can permanently 
increase the power of consumption, and, if this be flagging, power 
of production becomes a mockery. The people of the United 
States are learning through bitter experience that production 
under unsound economic conditions, such as are theirs to-day, 
is a devastating monster. 

This brings us, without further delay, or attempting to note 
other assumptions in the Professor’s general sarvey of the situation, 
to his exposition of “The Monetary Question and the United 
States.” Here he makes larger assumptions still, assumptions 
with which Coin’s Financial School has whetted the appetites of 
millions of ill-instructed electors in the United States, but which, 
when found underlying a serious exposé of the monetary situation 
by the leading advocate of monetary reform of the United States 
in the chief mercantile centre of the world, fill us with astonish- 
ment. 

That the United States are suffering from “the evils of a 
restricted circulation”; that the coinage of more discs of silver 
is going to remedy the ills which undoubtedly are crippling the 
greatest and the richest nation in the world ; that his country’s 
woes are due to causes removable by legislation in England, 
Germany, and France, “or any two of them,” is an astounding 
assumption. When thus baldly stated, probably the Professor 
himself would shrink from endorsing it, and yet it clearly under- 
lies the whole attitude of the four parties in the United States 
reckoned up by Professor Walker as carrying any weight in the 
present discussion. He and they alike assume a restricted 
currency to exist; he and they alike assume that this is respon- 
sible for their grievances ; he and they alike are inflationists! A 
sorry spectacle! “Like people like priests.” The High Priest 
comes over to London,and endorses the premises of Coin’s Finan- 
cial School. 

What are the facts? There is no mystery about them. Patent 
to all the world, embodied in the Annual Report of the United 
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States Treasury, is the table setting forth year by year the popu- 
lation of the United States, the currency of all sorts, and the 
amount per capita in the hands of the people; showing that in a 
generation, broadly speaking, while the population has doubled the 
circulation has trebled.. No mention is here made of increased 
banking facilities, which tend largely to the economy of the cir- 
culation, as is abundantly evident in Great Britain where, during 
the same period, the circulation, coin and notes in the hands of the 
people, has shown no expansion in the face of largely increased . 
business transactions, and on the whole a large measure of 
prosperity. 

Why has the richest nation in the world to endure every two or 
three years the ignominy of an increase of its national debt in 
times of profound peace, of appeals to financial potentates on the 
one hand, and to the forces of disorder on the other ? 

The causes are as patent as if published in a Treasury Return. 
Let the Professor proclaim them at home, instead of coming here 
and obscuring the issues by inflationist talk. 

First, let the Government of the United States provide a dollar 
of income for every dollar expended—establish an equilibrium in 
the annual national accounts. It is in part owing to the deficits 
of the past few years that the Treasury has been depleted, that it 
has of necessity paid out greenbacks—those mendacious docu- 
ments, flaunting on their face a promise never redeemed, and 
hitherto never intended to be redeemed—which have rolled in 
again and again upon it. The attempt to maintain a gold reserve 
under such conditions is as hopeless as the efforts of Tantalus. 
Why has the exchange fluctuated round about the gold export 
point, irrespective of purely mercantile conditions, and gold 
exports have terrified a whole people? The main cause again 
is patent, at any rate on this side of the Atlantic. Good 
money is being driven out by bad. The paper cir- 
culation of the United States is in excess of the nation’s 
requirements; they are suffering from a plethora of promises 
to pay. What is required, is that a system of paper issues— 
issues which shall expand and contract with the varying conditions 
and requirements of trade, should be adopted ; above all, that a note 
once cancelled by the fact of presentation for payment should not 
be reissued except against an equivalent deposit of coin. Thirdly, 
and lastly, the United States are suffering from uncertainty, a much 
more benumbing and deadening influence than restriction. Let the 
uncertainty as to the standard on which mercantile and commercial 
transactions are based be removed, and, provided the changes indi- 
cated above, essential under any system of government, or any 
monetary standard, be carried out, confidence will quickly revive. 
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Foreign capital, instead of shunning the United States, will again 
seek its shores, and the beneficent stream of Old World savings 
will again flow over the great expanse of the New World, supplying 
the lack of capital peculiar to new countries, and affording means for 
developing the magnificent resources which await only the turn of 
the tide. That turn will be heralded by the bold proclamation on the 
part of the United States of their adherence to the gold standard, 
by their setting their own house in order, by their stamping out 
socialist and anarchist heresies, and in no other way. 


J. H. Trirron. 


SIR HENRY IRVING’S CLAIMS. 


Ir it could be affirmed beyond all challenging that the history of 
the Lyceum Theatre during the last seventeen years is the history 
of the English stage, Sir Henry Irving would gain a distinction far 
beyond any honourable augmentation on his shield of arms ; for art 
calls upon no herald to proclaim its blazoning ; its accolade is con- 
ferred by the people, and its roll of arms needs no marshalling of 
many-tinctured shields to celebrate its achievements. But while 
willingly admitting Sir Henry’s genius in stage-management, and 
his success in securing for the theatre an acknowledgment of its 
undoubted social influence, we find the Lyceum manager tacitly 
consenting to, rather than leading, the great dramatic movement 
which has suddenly sprung upon us in the last few years, and which 
has found expression in the serious and earnest efforts of our 
modern dramatists. No one grudges Sir Henry his honours ; they 
were an appropriate recognition of his position as the figurehead of 
a large profession, and once for all silenced the snobbery of those 
who regarded the Order of Knighthood as the exclusive perquisite 
of City sheriffs and provincial manufacturers. Gladly do we turn 
to his personal worth, to his earnestness of purpose, to his wise 
counsel in all matters concerning his art, and feel that it was appro- 
priate that he was chosen to bear such honours. For we must go 
behind his dramatic presentments and his position at the head of 
his calling to find those qualities which touch his personality with 
special impressiveness. Generous to the verge of profligacy, : 
student in all things, he has placed himself in a mysterious en- 
vironment in which he figures in almost a romantic light, and seems 
to have added to his personality a sublimation of the dominant 
traits of those great historical characters with whom he has iden- 
tified himself in his dramatic career. He seems to have relied 
chiefly upon that magnetism with which he is so bountifully en- 
dowed, to hold the attention of his audiences and compel them to 
accept all that he reveals to them. The actor’s calling has one 
sure penalty. ‘The merging of one’s mind and person into that of 
another whom one has never seen or who existed only in the brain 
of the dramatist, and the expression of fictitious emotions, may in- 
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fluence the character of the actor in such a way that he reaches the 
point when, no doubt silently and unconsciously, he plays to the 
gallery of the “ wide and universal theatre.” This penalty—if the 
word is not too strong—has to be risked by the actor. No one 
argues that he who plays the villain on the stage behaves in his 
own home in a manner incompatible with reasonable Christianity, 
nor that he who represents the low comedian conducts himself in 
the houses of his friends in a way that would inevitably lead to his 
being shown the street. A man of strong character, nevertheless, 
must add to his personal qualities as he treads the stage in the 
shoes of other strong characters, the more since, night after night 
for months, he has to force himself to assume the mien and mental 
attitude of another. So we are driven irresistibly to feel that when 
we witness Sir Henry Irving as King Arthur, we see a King Arthur 
built up of Macbeth, Wolsey, Becket, and the rest of the Lyceum 
heroes—in other words, we behold the obtrusion, not the suppres- 
sion, of a personality which in itself is a complex combination of 
other personalities. Thus it is that in the long gallery of Lyceum 
portraits we can trace family resemblances inall of them, from Mat- 
thias to Don Quixote. Of late these portraits have succeeded one 
another with too little variation ; their prevailing note of pathetic 
picturesqueness wearies the eye and mind, and we seem to lose the 
real bearing of the character in our private sympathy with Sir 
Henry. Let him represent the most atrocious villain in the dra- 
matic répertovire, and he will show us a stricken martyr demanding 
our acquiescence in his quilt, tearing our heartstrings instead of 
stirring us to rend him limb from limb. There we have tempera- 
ment triumphant, but at the same time swppressio veri. 

In these days when the duration of an actor’s life-work is brief 
from being dependent on a capricious public, it is a matter of wonder 
that it is more than twenty-four years since Irving was first seen 
at the Lyceum, in The Bells. Since that far away date, this theatre 
has become a Mecca, the temple of a special cult, the promised land 
of countless tribes of devotees, who have filled it from floor to 
roof, and who have felt again and again that by their presence there 
they have been assisting at high festival. There is an air about a 
Lyceum audience like nothing else in the world. Each face is the 
face of a fervid worshipper whe looks upon the rising of the cur- 
tain as the rending of a veil which will reveal a great mystery. As 
Parsifal at Bayreuth seals for hours afterwards the lips of those 
who have beheld The Vision of the Grail, so also does a play at the 
Lyceum touch with some vague mysticism the minds of those who 
have formed the audience, giving them a dim sense of having taken 
part in some sacred function. 

What strange power has the actor wielded thus to hypnotize his 
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audience? Has he spoken with a voiceofa god? Has he revealed 
the inmost secrets of some ineffable rite? Such queries cannot be 
answered off-hand: we must first see what there was in Irving’s 
appeal to his earlier audiences which struck a new note in theatrical 
representation. 

In 1871, the year of the first production of The Bells, the stage 
was sadly in want of a leader. Phelps was the only actor of note 
in “the legitimate,” and Irving himself had won approbation in 
what are, unfortunately, still called “character” parts. A young 
school of dramatic art was appealing to the public, and the Ban- 
crofts at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, with Robertson as dramatist, 
were seeking to demonstrate that a natural, unexaggerated style was 
quite as convincing as the older method of extravagance in action 
and language—in a word, the emphasis of the pseudo-classic days 
was being replaced by a quiet, minute manner. This was looked 
upon as revolutionary, although it was simply a logical and con- 
sistent outcome of a study of stage-resource. Consider, for a 
moment, what an enormous change must have come over a represen- 
tation with the employment of gas instead of oil to light the stage. 
The old actors could hardly have been seen distinctly from the 
back seats of the pit; in order to effect an impression they had to 
underline every word and over-accentuate every point, working the 
while as near the footlights as possible. When the lighting of the 
stage became an easy matter from the facility with which gas 
could be used, the actor was brought nearer his audience; but, 
trained as he had been to the older method, and not appreciating, 
perhaps, the enormous difference that a full, steady light made to 
his impersonation, he continued to act close to the proscenium line, 
and pursue a method when its raison d’étre had ceased. In the 
one case there was natural acting; in the other a display of ex- 
aggerated emotions. 

Whatever may have been Irving’s sympathy with the newer 
school, he did not manifest any rebellion against extravagance in 
action and language in T’he Bells. He had not yet begun to throw 
light on his rdles ; he relied entirely upon personal peculiarities ; 
his faults were patent, and he possessed a rough, undisciplined 
vitality which, along with strongly-marked facial expression, helped 
him to carry the scene. The phrase, ‘‘ At last we have an actor! ”’ 
was to come later when Hamlet was produced ; for the present it 
was evident that the actor possessed abundance of the raw material 
which had to be refined into genius. No sooner had the curtain 
fallen than the actor’s name was in everyone’s mouth. As in the 
case of Hamlet, three years later, it was urged that in the per- 
formance there were certain blemishes incompatible with style and 
finish. An epidemic of caricature seized the comic papers; mimics 
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caught the gestures of the actor and the tone of his voice, all of 
which helped the theatre-treasury amazingly at a time when “log- 
rolling ” had not yet become one of the finer arts. People flocked 
to the theatre, partly out of curiosity, partly to be stimulated by 
the weirdness of the play, and there was a general revival of 
interest in stage matters. 

To make the play-house attractive, to excel all past productions 
in the way of scenery and dresses were clearly Irving’s first aims. 
His was the desire to bring to the theatre those who still regarded 
it as a tabernacle of sin, his the mission to scatter to the winds the 
last fluttering rags of prejudice. Even to-day there may be a few 
who never enter a theatre at all, with, perhaps, the venial exception 
of the Lyceum. At the outset such an ambition was a high one; 
it paved the way for other enterprises on parallel lines, and we 
have arrived at a time when completeness of mise en scene and 
splendour of dresses must be displayed by the managers if they 
want the public to fill their houses. If the Lyceum manager has 
not been spoiled by the public, he certainly has spoiled them, for 
while at its inception the intention was an admirable one, it is 
possible that there may be to-day regrets on the part of many that 
this prodigality in mounting a play has reached such a point. It is 
not impossible that the example of the Lyceum may prove a 
stumbling-block to that manager who relies upon finish of acting 
and style more than upon accessories. 

What was an innovation these years past has now become a 
tradition at the Lyceum. Shakespeare was to become fashionable, 
not exactly the Elizabethan dramatist, it must be confessed, but a 
gorgeously-arrayed personage decked out in costly stuffs. Each 
production surpassed its predecessor, architects, artists, musicians— 
all had a share in bringing to life again these actual pictures of 
old-world revelry, while acting, as an art in itself, became sub- 
merged by the surroundings. It was not till we had examined 
through our opera-glasses the scenery and dresses that we settled 
down to listen to the play. Irving, in a word, wrought his own 
downfall as an actor by his brilliance as a manager. When his 
chance came he had a public ready to accept him, but his imagina- 
tion increased at the expense of his powers of expression. These 
were already limited by a style too pronounced to be lightly cast 
aside, a style which seemed less an accident than a part of a well- 
studied scheme. Voice and gesture to the actor are, in a measure, 
what clay is to the sculptor. But the sculptor who disregards the 
value of simplicity and purity in his composition soon finds himself 
disregarded by others. Irving, however, seemed to find in these 
very blemishes a means of expression peculiar to his temperament, 
and stuck doggedly to them. The violation of a canon of art is 
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admissible when used with discretion, and often necessary in order 
to produce a special effect, but when habitual it becomes weak. 

The reliance that Irving placed upon completeness of detail 
detracted from the value of his own art, and led the mind from the 
main issue. We all know the story of the Cardinal’s robe which 
had to be procured for Wolsey, but as far as acting was concerned, 
red flannel would have done as well as costly Genoese silk. The 
desire for such an accessory—no one would be so foolish as to urge 
that Irving acted the better by wearing it—was laudable enough 
from a managerial standpoint, but it did not help the play: it 
savoured not a little of Crummlesism. There are occasions when 
an elaboration of the scene does not prevent the actor showing him- 
self at his full height, when the surroundings are forgotten in the 
dramatic moment. How often can we declare that we have been 
made to feel this at the Lyceum? 

At all times must the balance between the art of the dramatist 
and that of the actor be a fairly even one: they are not each 
self-existent, but mutually dependent on one another. It is 
a common enough saying in dramatic parlance that a certain 
actor saved a certain play from disaster; not often do we hear 
that it was the dramatist who rescued the actor from certain 
failure; the phrase is turned another way, and the piece is said to 
play itself. Take, for instance, the last act of Romeo and Juliet, 
although it is not to our purpose to review all the parts that Irving 
has played. When the heart sinks within us as Balthazar tells 
that Juliet “sleeps in Capel’s monument,” it is Shakespeare that 
moves us, not the actor nor his surroundings. Our own imagina- 
tion, aided by the knowledge that Friar Lawrence’s letter has mis- 
carried, defines the climax before the act is finished. Irrespective 
of the stage, we foresee a conclusion, we experience an emotion that 
is to a great extent anticipatory of events, and in this premonition 
lies the dramatist’s art. At the Lyceum we commend the manager’s 
inventiveness in stage accessories, the tumble-down street in Mantua, 
the long staircase—how fond Irving is of staircases—leading to the 
tomb ; we appreciate the grimness of the thin figure dragging the 
dead Paris behind him in his descent ; but these, in a dramatic 
moment of great intensity, were all but wasted. The most blatant 
Romeo we ever saw “realized the poster,” to use a mordant ex- 
pression, as well as Irving did. Even this most impossible of 
Romeos failed to spoil the play for us. In Macbeth, on the other 
hand, the actor succeeded in a part not usually looked upon as 
“sympathetic,” whereas the pathos and the humanity of Romeo 
themselves carry the play. Whatever the reason, in the later re- 
vival of Macbeth the flaws which have come to be inseparable from 
the actor’s presentments were less aggressive, and a note not far 
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from the sublime was given forth. It is clear that Irving can speak, 
when he gives his mind to it, blank verse with the full knowledge 
of its cadence and intention just as he too often makes us feel that 
he has the merest rudiments of elocutionary laws, and delivers his 
lines like a blundering schoolboy. But why is it that he gives us 
the slip-shod so often, and why does the audience tolerate it? For 
once Macbeth was human, and the tragedy that lies hid in the 
vacillation and superstition of a man doomed to fill a high position, 
the attitude towards his ambitious wife, even his love for her, and 
the desperation of his fight against fate, all built up a dramatic 
scheme which, delineated as Irving chose to express it in a rare 
moment of concentration, swept past memories of inept tragedians 
from the stage. We prefer the actor as the man who has risen to 
crime rather than as the medieval saint and much-injured husband. 
There is too much of the latter in contemporary melodrama, too 
strong a suggestion of the virtuous and the impossible. Although 
the earlier scenes in Macbeth lacked dignity and kingliness, the 
characterization was drawn with less of that “ niggling ” which has 
been the actor’s bane. The touch was firm, even broad, and it is 
not easy to banish from one’s mind the thought of that sinister, 
slinking figure creeping round the windings of the circular stair- 
case after the murder of Duncan. Here, indeed, was a scenic point 
profound in its suggestiveness. Later, too, the actor showed that 
power of evoking the sympathy of his audience in the scene where 
he receives the news of his wife’s death. Here the accessories were 
of the simplest, and we saw only the man; the balance between 
acting and surroundings was more evenly adjusted. Irving, indeed, 
is an actor of “ moments.” He produces vraisemblance by a single 
action; he centralizes the interest in the character when the 
dramitic scheme seems to go loosely. Take, for instance, the close 
of Act II. in the Lyceum version of The Merchant of Venice: the 
bridge, the canal and band of serenaders and masquers are secondary 
elements, the cardinal point is the flight of Jessica with Lorenzo. 
We have all but forgotten Shylock when, after the noise and bustle 
have died away, we see him crossing the bridge and standing in 
silence knocking at his empty house. It is in such brief moments, 
when there are no words for him to utter, for that matter no need 
for speech, that Irving gives us all the significance, all the “ in- 
wardness” (to use a banal expression) of the scene. One noted, 
too, even in his dress his wearing of the ‘‘ tsitsith,” seen but once 
when he rent his garments. 

It is because he is an actor of “ moments ” that he occasionally 
allows a whole play to go to pieces, as he did in King Arthur. Let 
it be said, to begin with, that to mount such a play was, with all 
respect towards those associated in the production, little short 
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of an act of vandalism. ‘lo make a bungling stage version of the 
tinest epic in our tongue, a story breathing of naught but chivalry, 
and “hie honour, sweit heuinlie flour digest,” to link the name of 
Arthur with the trumpery limelight and dutch-metal of the first 
scene was inartistic, nay, vulgar. The magic of Malory’s prose 
never once reached the audience. As a spectacle, as a series of 
tableaux, the thing was well enough; the scenery was superb, and 
brought back to our memories the work of great schools. As to 
the witchery of the scene of the Queen’s Maying, with the ingenious 
though by no means novel attempt to produce the effect of per- 
spective by making children pass across the “ bridge” in the back- 
ground so as to prepare the entrance of the taller girls near the 
front, the rich effects of bespangled robe and embroidery, the sheen 
of the armour, contrived to give the adversary every advantage at 
the onset, what effect did these produce except one of excess? Of 
acting there was none. All on the stage seemed overawed by the 
mise en scene, and walked through the play like so many automata. 
Never once did Irving seem to have a hold on his part, the scene 
slipped from him as he entered, and never did he lift it up again. 
As for the play, such a subject as the Morte d’Arthur is only to be 
treated with the utmost simplicity. It is a prose epitome of mediz- 
valism, and should have been handled as Lugny Poé’s rendering 
of Pelléas et Mélisande suggested, crude as that rendering was. 
The Lyceum King Arthur was in art as garish as a Coventry 
Mystery would appear if performed on a pageant adorned with 
incandescent lights. 

More willingly we turn to Becket, English in thought and vigour, 
and wrapped in the sonorous verse of a great singer. There was 
no inconsistency here. Irving the ascetic—is not the word the 
highest praise ?—found himself at all points in touch with Becket 
the monk. The concentration, compelling us to feel the “ well- 
grac’d actor,” the all-pervading influence of this personality, knit 
the drama into a perfect whole, and the success was indeed trium- 
phant. If such characters as Richelieu, Wolsey, and Becket but 
reflect the inner man of the actor, who can say what might have 
been had the Vatican been the theatre and Christendom the audi- 
ence! Such a play as Becket fell more in line with the actor’s 
temperament than any other which has been represented at the 
Lyceum, and the result was the more satisfying because we seemed 
to get a shade nearer Irving the man. Even in the closing scenes 
where, with nothing but a painted cloth to represent his cell, no 
dress save a black and white habit, we saw the patience and piteous 
resignation of the Benedictine waiting for the last, the actor seemed 
to fill the stage with the muteness of his eloquence, with the inac- 
tivity of his action, if such expressions may be permitted. 
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But the bill is changed, and we have an evening devoted to 
Faust, a play dating from the period before Wolsey and Becket. 
A play—rather a pantomime. With the exception of the first 
scene, when Mephistopheles throws off his disguise, the perform- 
ance never touched the high plane which the actor had reached in 
some other productions. There was nothing appalling in the 
Witch’s Kitchen nor in the Brocken Scene. What did appal was 
the grotesque clowning of an actor whom we respected, and who 
condescended to play the fool for we forget how many hundred 
nights. It was a distinct blow to progress, and the play was 
nothing else than a series of scenes put together to show Mr. 
Irving masquerading as the devil. For cone omission we are 
grateful. He did not “ fizzle’? as Charles Kean did when the holy 
water fell on him. Well did the manager know his pit when he 
sacrificed some rows of stalls for them; Faust was a play for the 
people, and the stalls stayed away. At no point could we feel 
that the actor was doing more than a comedian of average 
parts could perform. ‘The exaggeration of himself was amusing for 
a while, then it became tedious, and while the ordinary character 
of the entertainment was relieved by spectacle and the novelty of 
the electric installations, while Mephistopheles was Irvingesque 
rather than diabolical, the general impression gathered was one of 
regret that the actor had not chosen a worthier theme. That 
Goethe was here followed was accidental. ‘There is, however, no 
reason for Satan being represented from a comic point of view 
always. Even the most diabolical of the Lyceum “ effects” 
were only ludicrous, and failed, if we may parody a now his- 


toric phrase, to “‘carry the scent of the brimstone over the foot- 


lights.” 


Mention has been made of the muteness of Sir Henry’s eloquence. 
This eloquence of silence, however, may be carried to an extreme. 
It would be intolerable on the part of an actor blessed with less 
intellectuality of countenance than Irving is; we somehow like to 
study his face, even if we do see the artificiality of the few 
moments of inaction which are intended to lead up to an important 


speech. In that miracle of incongruity, The Dead Heart, this was 


very apparent towards the end of the play; in Henry VII/. we 


felt its approach before the Farewell Speech, and in King Arthur 


it was always present. It would be ungracious not to acknowledge 


the fine moments which we have experienced at the Lyceum, but 
00 frequently has the point been led up to with over-deliberation. 
The “attack” has been weak. One scene does not make a play, 
nor does a silent intellectuality tone down the defects of a method 
which in expression consists often of a mutilation of the English 
tongue, and in pose has reminded us more than once of a gargoyle 
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ou Notre Dame. Irving is not invariably all incoherency and rant ; 
he sometimes walks with dignity. 

These vestiges of ‘ the old Irving ” cannot wholly be suppressed, 
but they do not compensate for the deficiency of one great quality, 
namely, passion. ‘The absence of this from our stage is perhaps 
due to the ridicule that has been linked with “ barn-storming”’ ; 
perhaps also the strictly British virtue of shrinking from excess in 
language or gesture has made our actors behave on the stage as 
though they were in a drawing-room. Whatever the reason, it is the 
case that passion and breadth have been supplanted by what it is the 
fashion to-day to call “ psychological introspection.” Man having 
awakened to the fact that he has a soul, must needs be ever- 
lastingly pulling it forth, as a child with a new watch, to see if it 
is still going. The phrase, however, is nothing but our old friend 
of the ’eighties, “‘ reserved force,” invented, if we mistake not, to 
express the inaction of a certain player who had to remain silent 
during a long scene with “the leading lady.” This he did very 
wisely by turning his back to the audience. ‘ Reserved force ” 
in the ’nineties has become “ psychological” acting, by which 
apparently is signified all that Lord Burleigh meant by the shake 
of his head, and a good deal besides. But it is impossible for the 
heroic or classical school to assimilate at all times the subtle 
analytical reasoning of the drama of intimate life. The two are 
vastly different, as antagonistic, indeed, as the art of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones is to the School of Impressionism. Irving is the 
leading exponent of this psychology, he is a master of minute 
effects, he gives us detail but little breadth. His art is like a series 
of miniatures set in a large frame, or rather an eight-foot canvas 
painted in Meissonier’s microscopic manner. He has no dash, and 
when, on rare occasions, he does fill the stage, it is, to use a musical 
phrase, rather by means of a “ suspension ” delaying its “ resolution,” 
than by broad masses of orchestral tone and colour. His own 
temperament is too delicate, too responsive to the refinement of 
emotion to possess the vigour requisite to overwhelm us in some 
great scene. His is a paradoxical phase of art. We almost feel 
this minuteness in his silences. His tendency is to attach some 
subtle meaning to every sentence, to play the situation word by 
word whether we comprehend it or not, as if to give the audience 
time to add its own footnote of commentary. In the modern 
drama we see this constantly, and it is quite possible that a good 
deal of fine work has been sacrificed to such over scrupulous 
punctuation. This psychology is, however, a side issue in the 
acting of the classical drama, and, as associated with Irving’s 
deliberation of manner, is too narrowed for a large stage like 
that of the Lyceum. It always seems to suggest the same 
G* 
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even plane. Now and then the inevitable reaction sets in, and 
we have the hoop-and-poodle-dog triumph of A Story of Water- 
loo. Surely such a production in the répertoire of the Lyceum 
was a great falling off. The actor was relying on his personality, 
merely, to carry a scene well within the range of any actor of 
moderate intelligence. The pit did not say, ‘‘ That is Corporal 
Brewster,’ but “That is Irving, fancy that!” and straightway 
it lapped the skim-milk as if it had been cream, for Irving has 
only to be seen and the audience goes frantic with joy. 

Just as in past times the face and manner of the actor had been 
depicted and described so often that we knew him long before we 
ever saw him, so even now we have the lines of his profile burnt 
deeply into our minds, and the mere thought of them brings be- 
fore us their melancholy intellectuality. We have, indeed, an actor 
who acts with h‘s head and not with his heart, who is not academic 
in the old sense, and yet who veils the humanity of the scene with 
a certain scholasticism. ‘The text, as it were, occupies a line or 
two at the top of the page: the rest is annotation. 

While Sir Henry has often failed to convey by his acting an im- 
pression other than one of his own strong personality, his influence 
upon the contemporary stage has been a remarkable one. In his 
own theatre it cannot be said that there exists that perfection of 


ensemble which is to be found in those of some other managers. 
There is much vigour of a hearty kind among the members of his 
own company, but the picture lacks tone. Possibly this is due to 
the fact that while Irving shows us ‘ psychology,” added to a 
certain emphasis of diction and manner, his fellow-players, except- 
ing the one or two who fill the more important /dles, give us 


“‘robustiousness,’’ untempered by the restraint of thought. We 
have thus two vastly diverse schools represented, the subtle Irving- 
esque incisiveness opposed to the os rotundum method, bringing 
about a violence of contrast which seems deliberate and un- 
justified. It was painfully evident in the Irving-Booth version of 
Othello, a performance as inconsistent as polyglot opera. As con- 
stituted to-day, the Lyceum company does not stand as an example 
of that sympathy with the highest of dramatic aims with which Sir 
Henry is so often credited. The effects of light and shade pro- 
duced by the two styles are abrupt; there is no niceness of 
gradation, and, after the noisiness of some of the company, Irving’s 
hollow and colourless voice is rendered even more weak and mono- 
tonous. It is as though we are presented with a series of pictures, 
each of which is in a different focus, and needs a continual altera- 
tion of adjustment. The old “ star” system is fondly believed to 
be dead, but in many respects it still maintains at the Lyceum. 
We must go elsewhere to find that “ balance of tone” which is 
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so essential an element in adequate stage-productions, but the 
present completeness in mise en scene and cast to be found at other 
theatres owes not a little to the example of the Lyceum. Further, 
although we have an impression that Sir Henry, if we read his 
speeches aright, views with no kindly eye the modern analytical 
play, it is owing to him, paradoxical as it may appear, that this 
class of work has been rendered possible. This interest in the play 
of intimate life, where it is shown that tragedy can exist without 
bloodshed, where climaxes and situations defy the orthodoxy of the 
stage, and yet appeal direct to the emotions, is simply the result of 
the inner policy of Sir Henry’s reign, under which the theatre has 
been made the resort of people who think, as much as of those who 
seek amusement. This substitution of ethical formule for the 
conventionalities has been wrought indirectly by the search-light 
with which Sir Henry, appropriately or otherwise, has illumined 
the classic theatre, and which has become deflected towards its 
modern offspring. Let there be, however, no misunderstanding 
about this. This drama, this play of light and shade upon the 
vicissitudes of intimate life, existed before Irving’s day. He dis- 
covered no new dramatist, but he educated an audience. 

Let him now make the act complete. His list of dramatists is a 
singular one. Shakespeare—in a survey of the last seventeen years 
—leads with ten plays (counting Othello as two), a record that bears 
witness to the manager’s earnestness. ‘Tennyson is represented by 
two,* Wills by about half-a-dozen ; then comes a “ tail”? composed 
of Lytton ; Coleman the younger ; Mrs. Cowley ; Lewis; Boucicault 
aud Charles Reade (as adaptors); Watts Phillips plus W. H. Pol- 
lock; Albery ; Sheridan Knowles and Lord Byron (at benefits) ; 
Merivale; ending with Comyns Carr and Conan Doyle. Whata 
jumble of classicism and mediocrity! Where are the modern 
dramatists ? King Arthur was not representative of modern work, 
while to point to A Story of Wuterloo as a sample of English 
craftsmanship is fatuous. Surely there are modern dramatists of 
repute who have claims to recognition on the part of the Lyceum 
manager, just as much as modern painters and modern composers 
have. ‘Tennyson is almost a classic, but even his work had to be 
amended before it could be acted. 

If the Lyceum is to be regarded as the home of rhetoric and 
poetry, if it is to be identified with the best workmanship in dra- 
matic material as well as in representation and expression, the 
dramatists must not be ignored. All will applaud Sir Henry’s 
enterprise in leading the way to a perfect rendering of Shakespeare, 
but what is to be said of the other dramatists referred to? Even 


*A third play, his Queen Mary, was produced in 1876 under the Bateman 
regin! at the Lyceum. Shakesp2are’s Ricard IIT. immediately followed it. 
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granted that stage craftsmanship is a difficult one, is it not pretty 
certain that the manager—no matter who writes the play—will 
have it shaped according to his own way, or not at all? His own 
will in what must or must not be has been so strong that the exi- 
gencies of his own demands in limiting the dramatist’s scope have 
effected a certain conventionality specially moulded to the range of 
his imagination and executive powers. ‘The character is drawn, not 
as the dramatist sees it, but as the actor sees himself in it. Danudet 
relates the only comment that an actor made after a play had been 
read to him. It was, “I think I shall play it in gaiters.””. Examples 
in the history of our own stage are obvious. Had it been Irving’s 
aim to found a National Theatre, he would have made the Lyceum 
not so much the house of spectacle as one where actors of ability 
would have had the opportunity of appearing under the eye of the 
greatest manager this country has ever seen; he would have fostered 
the dramatic craftsmanship of our own writers, and produced their 
work adequately cast and staged. ‘This was his chance. Had the 
experiment failed—and it involved no more outlay than that thrown 
away on brocades and trappings whose texture can hardly be appre- 
ciated across the footlights—he could have reverted to the old 
system. With all our gratitude to Sir Henry Irving for what he 
has given us at the Lyceum—given with a liberal hand and the 
utmost conscientiousness, and with a full acknowledgment of his 
influence—we feel that he has yet to complete his purpose by 


appearing in a part written by a modern dramatist which will bring 
together all the stray leaves of detail, of thought, and expression, 
and weave from them a wreath befitting the actor, his theatre, and 
his art. 


WirtraAm WALLACE. 
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CROCODILE TEARS AND FUR SEALS. 


For the sake of the fur seals some people are ready to destroy 
both citizens of the United States and subjects of Her Majesty. 

The industry of certain American writers has been almost equal 
to the activity of the so-called seal hunters. A gentleman in 
Harper’s Magazine for February of this year has put together the 
ost linportant errors of opinion and of fact which have for some 
time been current in the press upon this subject. 

Mr. Nelson, who has done this, insists :— 

1. That the United States is bent upon preventing the extinc- 
tion of the fur seal. 

2. That the seals can only be killed on the islands where they 
breed, “ with a proper regard for the preservation of the species.” 

3. That Canada successfully opposed the interests of the United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia, “ three of the most powerful 
nations of the world.” 

4. That opposed to the sealing interests of the States are only a 
few Canadian vessel-owners. 

5. That the Paris Award was inadequate and unjust to the 
United States. 

6. That Great Britain has surrendered to the demands of a 
“little fleet of British North American sealers, and is inactive in 
enforcing the regulations.” 

The activity of a most remarkable and complete combination 
(having one foot in Behring Sea and the other in London), a false 
idea of national pride, and a lamentable contempt for the official 
records of the United States, have resulted in a wide-spread accep- 
tance of some of these propositions. So successful, indeed, has 
this perverted agitation been in its work of misrepresentation that, 
contrary to the allegations of Mr. Nelson, even Great Britain has 
exhibited a singular indulgence and credulity towards the state- 
ments and theories that have been circulated on behalf of what is 
nothing else than a ring of American monopolists fighting for a 
renewal of their monoply, fatally threatened by the Paris Award. 

So long as a sealing fleet can catch over 70,000 skins a season 
and land them for from $8.00 to $10.00 a skin at Victoria, B.C., it 
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is clear there is no great fortune in a lease which allows a few 
citizens of the United States to kill 100,000 a year on the Pribilov 
Islands upon payment of a royalty of over $11.00 a skin. 

“ Hine ille lachryme!” 

After asserting that the United States, in its zeal to perpetuate 
the fur seal, is prompted by the best interests of humanity, and 
has set its heart upon the prevention of cruelty to animals in 
general, or to seals in particular, and will never abandon the effort 
to prevent their extinction, Mr. Nelson proceeds to admit that 
“citizens of the United States engaged in pelagic sealing.” He 
pleads as an excuse that others do it! “Humanity and good 
faith demand,” he tells us, that the horrible business be stopped ; 
but if not, then, we are told, in effect, that the citizens of the 
Republic will have free license to “murder and to ravish.” In 
fact, we learn from this article, that Congress proposes to authorize 
the President to destroy every fur seal found on the breeding 
islands, unless we Canadians become humane and agree to leave 
the butchering business to Uncle Sam alone. 

I regret to say that Canada’s influence with the great Powers 
has been exaggerated ; we are in international affairs as dumb as 
the seals. At our instance, however, Great Britain successfully 
vindicated the freedom of the sea, in an action in which the cause 
espoused by Canada was that of every nation except the United 
States, as is shown by the fact that a long investigation of the 
dispute, followed by a thorough examination of every book or 
writing or report upon seal life before a tribunal composed of 
jurists named by France, Italy, Norway, Great Britain, and the 
United States, resulted in regulations being prescribed “for the 
better preservation of seal life at sea.” 

Canada has lived up to the spirit and letter of this Award. The 
views of Canadian pelagic hunters are, in fact, shared by the citizens 
of every country which does not own islands frequented by seals, 
and consequently if the facts were known, the majority of the 
people of every country would support the case of Canada, rather 
than the greed of a powerful combination of lease-holders under 
the United States Government. - Mr. Nelson in the article 
referred to proceeds to scold Russia for aiding Canada. This is 
passing strange,—Russia and Great Britain sacrificing their in- 
terests all for the sake of Canada! 

The American statement that seals can only be properly killed 
on land is met by volumes of evidence, and official reports pro- 
duced at Paris. These all show that it is on the breeding islands 
that the greatest injury has been done. Seals have for years been 
subjected there to all possible cruelty and torture. Driven, as 
they are, overland, to the sorting and killing grounds, and back to 
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the rookeries 
period. 

It is simply ridiculous to say that a few Canadian vessel owners 
constitute the opponents to the interests of the United States. 
Every British subject, as well as all others doing business in this 
part of the Queen’s dominions, is interested in resisting the 
ingenious attempt (on behalf of an American monopoly) to drive 
our flag off the ocean in the Northern Pacific. Hunting the seal 
was enjoyed by the Indians long before our flag waved near the 
Pacific. It is a proper and natural opportunity for the exhibition 
and encouragement of British pluck and daring—and the attempt 
to interfere with this development on our western coast was re- 
sented by every man in British North America. 

The attack on the Paris Award, now being carried on in the 
United States, disregards wholly the opinions expressed by the 
Hon. John W. Foster, who, a couple of months before contributed 
an article to the North American Review. Mr. Nelson prefers 
Mr. Bayard’s proposed regulations of 1887. Mr. Foster, however, 
says :— 

“ If they are carefully examined, they will be found to be more 
favourable to the United States than the regulations which Mr. 
Bayard proposed to Lord Salisbury as a settlement of the question, 
or which Mr. Blaine offered to Sir Julian Pauncefote.” 

Two paragraphs of Mr. Nelson’s article placed side by side 
become interesting. They are as follows :— 


a painful and unnatural journey at a most critical 


‘« Tt was agreed then, in the spring of *Tt7is probable'that Lord Salisbury 
1888, by the statesmen who had taken wished to go as far as he could for the 
part in the negotiations, that the close protection of the seals from destrue- 
season ought toextend overall of Behr- tion without disappointing the pelagic 
ing Sea, and over that part of the sealers of Canada. The Dominion 
Okhotsk Sea in which is Robben Island, Government had taken up the cause 
from April 15th to November Ist.” of these sealers, and was pushing it 
with energy. Its agents were in Lon- 
don, and they had the ear of the 
Premier. At any rate, in June, 1890, 
he denied that he had ever given to Mr. 
Phelps the assurance that he would agree 
to a close season lasting from the 15th 
of April to the 1st of November, and he 
was literally right.” 


It should be added that this proposition, so “child-like and 
bland,” practically closed Behring Sea, since the United States 
were willing by it to allow sealing in those waters only when no 
seals were to be found on land or sea within thousands of miles. 
Yet Mr. Nelson observes :— 

“ Notwithstanding the devices that were attempted by each side, 
with a view of gaining a diplomatic advantage over the other, it 
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was clear that the question in the minds of all who participated in 
the controversy, except of course the Dominion authcrities, was one 
of humanity and good faith.” 

Mr. Foster is of opinion that the Award Regulations cannot be 
properly judged till they apply to Russian waters and he also 
abuses poor Canada and lays at our door responsibility for their 
lax and imperfect observance. There is no definite charge, how- 
ever, with which anyone can deal. The absence of specitic facts 
indeed in this regard confirms my opinion that Canadian sealers. 
have from the opening of this controversy been singularly maligned. 

The subjects of the Queen in Canada cannot understand how it 
is that the persistent, ever varying, and always unfounded com- 
plaints from the United States have already placed so many em- 
barrassing regulations and restrictions in the way of British 
industry on the Pacific waters. A review of the regulations at 
Paris and the action of the British Government since, indicate not 
only an intense desire on the part of England to humour and 
appease the authorities of the United States, but show also a grave 
indifference to considerations material to the development of 
British interests on this continent. 

Mr. Nelson refers to the cases of the Wanderer and the 
Favourite. What are the facts? England, contrary to Canada’s 
protest, arranged by an exchange of notes in 1894 for the sealing 
up of fishery implements. It was provided that this sealing up 
and entry in a log-book concerning it “shall be protection to the 
vessel against interference” so long as the seals were unbroken, Xe. 
During the season the schooners Wanderer and Favowrite were 
seized on a charge that each of the vessels had on board an 
unsealed gun. 

The agreement left the sealing up of implements optional or 
voluntary as it provided that a vessel “may on application of the 
Master have her fishing implements sealed up.” I quote from 
the summary of Mr. Venning’s official report in the Canadian 
Marine and Fisheries Department for 1894 :— 


**The master of the Wanderer had had all his sealing equipment placed under 
seal by an United States’ naval officer. The one gun, the possession of which led 
to her subsequent seizure, was the personal property of the mate, who had not 
surrendered it with the equipment to be sealed, but had stowed it away where it 
was subsequently found, not having been used. 

‘*The agreement itself contemplated vessels ‘lawfully navigating the maritime 
area of the award,’ while it also provided against just such an event, inasmuch 
as it stipulates that no sealing vessel shall be seized merely because fishing im- 
plements are found on board. 

“The seizures were in no way warranted by the award nor by the legislation 
after it. 

** Although the legislation gave exceptional powers to United States’ officers, 
yet they are only permitted to interfere with such vessels as have become liable to 
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be forfeited under the provisions of the Act, to effect the award. Neither of these 
vessels had become so liable. 
“There was, therefore, nothing whatever in either the legislation or the 


arrangement to render the possession of sealing implements sealed or unsealed an 
offence. 

‘* Indeed, in the ease of the Favourite, the gun was said to have been a signal 
gun, and it is not difficult to conceive that it might be highly convenient, if not 
necessary, on a cruise from January to August, to be possessed of one or more 
guns and ammunition for the purpose of killing game for food or for other unfore- 
seen purposes,” 


Mr. Venning concludes as follows :— 


“On the whole this interpretation of an agreement said to be designed to pro- 
tect sealers lawfully pursuing their vocation from interference, and which itself 
provided against the event complained of, was not thought to be warranted, and 
the deprivation of a ship at sea of her signal gun, or her seizure because of the 
existence on board of such a gun, could scarcely meet with favour in any quarter. 

‘* Prompt representations were made to Her Majesty’s Government on the sub- 
ject of these seizures, and the owners have filed claims for compensation.” 

The Regulations of Paris practically gave to the United States 
an extension of her territorial limits in Behring Sea from three to 
sixty miles, while in many other respects they imposed new and 
severe restrictions on Canadian sealers. Canadians were prepared 
for legislation on the part of the two Powers to give effect to these 
regulations, but it wasa matter for astonishment when the Imperial 
Act went far in advance of the Paris Award. The penalties are 
needlessly and unusually severe, and the concession of the right of 
visit and search, as well as of seizure, to foreign vessels over British, 
is regarded in Canada as odious and unwarranted. It is not 
believed that England would concede this right over English 
vessels, fitted out in England, Scotland, or Ireland, and fishing from 
ports in the United Kingdom. It has never been done, at any rate, 
and God help England when she is forced to make that con- 
cession ! 

The following is not pleasant reading. It is from Mr. Venning’s 
official report for 1895. He gives a list of vessels visited, and 
says :— 

** This list represents a total of thirty-five vessels visited. An examination will 
show that between the 3rd August and the 20th September, the aggregate num- 


ber of boardings was 106, an average of three to cach sealing vessel, distributed 
among the fleet as follows : 


** Boarded once... a8 oa ne oes .. 7 vessels. 
% twice... ‘idee ron ice awn co. Se ae 
* three times... a sie aie ae ee 
‘ four times si ca oa = as & w 
ia five times a ain ft = a oe 
six times on 3 


va : oon ve ee Ee re 
‘* Upon search of the vessels and examination of the skins, the boarding officers 
certified in the official log-books the time of boarding, the position of the vessel 
at sea, and the number of seal-skins at the time on board. 

‘** Considerable dissatisfaction has been expressed by the masters of the sealing 
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fleet, over the trouble and inconvenience to which they are subjected by these in- 
quisitorial visits and searches. 

‘A statement by one of the masters describes the methods adopted by the 
boarding officers. The vessel was searched against his will, the skins, which had 
been carefully salted and put in the hold, were pulled out of the salt and left 
seattered around, necessitating their being re-salted and re-packed. 

‘«This represents one boarding only, but it serves to illustrate the irritating 
and vexatious espionage which the sealers have undergone, when boarded five or 
six times in about six weeks. 

‘*It is obvious that these licensed vessels, pursuing a legitimate calling, the 
character of which is essentially most hazardous both to life and capital, are at all 
times subject to what they consider the most provoking and unfriendly, if not, 
indeed, wholly unwarranted interference. 

** It has been represented that the extent of the power of interference by board- 
ing officers seems to be practically unlimited, and no matter what may be the 
result of the searches, the inconvenience and disaster accruing must invariably 
be borne by the sealers. 

‘* While the searching of the vessels and examination of the skins in Behring 
Sea appears to be largely designed to detect skins of seals killed by fire-arms, 
which are forbidden there, it is noteworthy that a large majority of the vessels 
cleared for the Behring Sea voyage equipped for spearing only, and carried no 
fire-arms ; yet this fact in no way secured them immunity from the search and 
attendant inconvenience above explained, 

“The efficiency and completeness of the patrol in Behring Sea must, in the 
light of the above circumstances, be amply demonstrated, and it would seem that 
the bond fides of the Canadian sealing fleet cannot be successfully assailed, 
notwithstanding the abnormally strict supervision which has been exercised 
over it. 

“It is gratifying that the good faith, good citizenship, and law-abiding 
character of the Canadian sealers is emphasized by the fact that in no instance 
has a British vessel been reported as even dangerously near the sixty-mile 
zone,” 


I now learn that, at the request of the United States, England 
is joining in a further investigation. Canada had to pay a round 
sum for the last investigation, though she had no desire to enter 
into it, nor was there a necessity therefor. I trust that I have 
supplied in these few pages reasons for distrusting the wild state- 
ments that have been circulated on behalf of the American mono- 
polists. 


CHARLES HIBBERT TUPPER. 
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Ir is strange, and perhaps useful, in these days when the would-be 
founders of a Teaching University in London have to go, cap in 
hand, to the Ministry of the day, to be reminded that the earliest 
and greatest Universities were not founded at all. Mr. Rashdall’s 
recent and excellent work on the History of Universities well 
shows that they were not the creations of governments or of 
founders and benefactors, or a special creation at all, but a popular 
growth, a slow and spontaneous development of a voluntary 
association of teachers and learners. It is still stranger that, while 
the origin of the foreign Universities, Salerno, Bologna, Paris, 
which are but faded shadows of their former selves, have been 
thoroughly worked out by foreign scholars, and their story most 
fully and interestingly retold by Mr. Rashdall, the origin of 
Oxford, the greatest of existing Universities, is still unascertained. 
Mr. Rashdall, while adding no new facts, has added a new fable to 
the many fables of prior historians. He has wasted the unrivalled 
opportunity which his book gave him of at least placing its origin 
on an authentic basis of uncertainty, if he could not place it on a 
basis of ascertained fact. 

It is not worth while nowadays to linger over an exposure of the 
fables, scarcely believed in by their own inventors, which imputed 
the origin of Oxford to a band of Greek philosophers who came 
over with a Trojan Brutus, and settled at Cricklade, otherwise 
Greeklade, and another body of Latin philcsophers who settled at 
Lechlade, or Letclade, otherwise Latinlade, and thence transported 
themselves at some unknown period to Oxford. 

It is, however, still necessary whenever the origin of Oxford is 
mentioned to reassert with all vehemence that the story of Alfred 
the Great having founded Oxford is equally mythical. It is neces- 
sary, because this myth is still repeated in print in second-rate his- 
tories, and is still believed in by people who ought to know better. 
This myth owes its currency to the deliberate invention, and inser- 
tion in print, of a forged passage in Asser’s contemporary Life of 
Alfred, the forgery of which has been traced to the great sixteenth 
century antiquary, Camden himself. It was founded on tales current 
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in writers of the fourteenth century, but unknown until then, and 
undoubtedly untrue. The Alfred myth was first exposed by a 
Fellow of University College more than a century and a half ago, 
and has been finally and absolutely crushed to death by Mr. Parker 
in his admirable volume on the early history of Oxford, published 
by the Oxford Historical Society ten years ago. Unfortunately, a 
long interval is apt to ensue between the exposure of a myth by 
experts and the permeation of the truth down to the level of local 
historians and guide-book writers. 

It is because such myths, once started by writers of otherwise 

good authority, take so long to kill that it is desirable to stifle at 
once, and in the birth, any new myths which make their appearance. 
Now, I make bold to say that Mr. Rashdall’s story of the origin of 
the University is as fictitious as the Alfred myth, and has precisely 
the same kind of foundation. The Alfred myth was in its origin, 
as Mr. Parker has suggested, merely adding mythical details to a 
true general statement. The fourteenth century historian “ would 
have read in Florence of Worcester and others who copied Asser, 
that Alfred encouraged education and founded a school or schools. 
Oxford was the chief school known to him, and as he had no record 
of its foundation it would be natural for him to put the two 
together.” So Mr. Rashdall. His story is this: In some year 
between 1164 and 1169 (inclusive), Henry IL, in the course of his 
quarrel with Thomas & Becket, then in exile in France, where he 
had been followed by a body of his clerical followers and partisans, 
issued, among other ordinances, one that no ecclesiastic, secular or 
regular, “should go from England to France without a letter from 
the Justiciar” (7.e., the Viceroy, the King being himself abroad as 
usual), nor come back from France to England without a letter 
from the King,” and another that “every clerk having revenues in 
England be warned to come to England to their revenues, as they 
loved them, and if not, they would be seized into the King’s hands.” 
Now at this time “scores, nay hundreds” (a figure which is probably 
& gross exaggeration), “ of masters and scholars beneficed in Eng- 
land must have been studying in the schools of Paris. Hence we 
are absolutely bound to infer the return to England, in obedience 
to the royal command, of a large body of Parisian masters and 
scholars. What became of this repulsed scholastic host ? 
If the recalled scholars did not go to Oxford, where did they go 
to?” They went to Oxford, he says, because in 1184 or 1185, 
sixteen years afterwards, Giraldus Cambrensis went to read his 
Topography of Ireland, at Oxford, to assemblies which were cer- 
tainly of a university character. 

On this feeble chain, not of circumstantial evidence, but of pure 
guesses, Mr. Rashdall claims that his hypothesis, “which alone 
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explains the facts,and which is alone in accordance with all known 
analogies, is entitled at least to a provisional acceptance.” To 
establish it as a working hypothesis at all, Mr. Rashdall has to 
establish two things: firstly, that there was a migration from Paris 
University,and secondly, that that migration was to Oxford. 6 He has 
established neither. In the first place be it observed that in neither 
of the two ordinances of Henry directed against Becket is a word 
said as to students, still less as to students at Paris. The object was 
to deprive Becket of the support and company of those clerks and 
monks who formed his entourage, and those enthusiasts who, as we 
learn from the Life of Gilbert of Sempringham, the founder of the 
only English order, wished to follow such a martyr of the cause of 
the Church into an exile which they compared to the Flight into 
Egypt. It was to prevent them going backwards and forwards 
and forming a party in England in Becket’s favour. 

But Becket never went to Paris, and the people who flocked 
after him were not people intent on learning, but would-be fellow- 
martyrs. How then would it help Henry to stop English scholars 
from pursuing their studies in Paris? It might add to Becket’s 
friends to do so, it could not strengthen his own party. Even if 
there was a disposition on the part of English students at Paris 
to join Becket (of which there is no evidence), while it might 
conceivably help Henry to make them return to their benefices in 
England, it could not help him to drive them away from Paris 
and throw them into the Becket ranks. Mr. Rashdall, being 
desirous to alter the accepted date of these ordinances, finds the 
two “inconsistent.” Why? The one says that no ecclesiastic 
shall go from France to England or vice versa without a passport. 
The other directs those who hold benefices in England to go there. 
Of course they would have had to get a passport. Where then is 
the inconsistency? There is a further point Mr. Rashdall has 
overlooked. The second ordinance does not direct anyone to 
return to England—it directs them to come to England. The 
probability is that it was not directed against English clerks 
at all, but against French and Italian clerks holding English 
benefices. The Pope and Cardinals were in the habit of pack- 
ing the English cathedral and collegiate churches with their 
“nephews” and other Italian and French favourites. The 
Pope had sided with Becket, and among the ordinances are 
several directed against the Pope, which sound more like those 
of Henry VIII. than anything we should expect in the twelfth 
century.® The object of the second ordinance, therefore, was to 
deprive the Pope’s creatures of their absentee revenues in Eng- 
land, or, if they “ loved their revenues,” to put them in the power 
of Henry ; not to make English students leave Paris. If the latter 
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had been the object, surely we should have heard of the interrupted 
studies as another grievance of the Becket party. But we hear 
not a word of such a grievance. 

The reason for alleging inconsistency is to remove the sccond 
ordinance from 1169 to 1167, because in that year there is a state- 
ment in one of John of Salisbury’s letters, anxious to pile it on, and 
show that the year of Becket’s persecution was an annus mirabilis, 
a year of miracles, that “France, the civilest of nations, had expelled 
its alien scholars.” But France driving out her alien scholars is 
a very different thing from England recalling her own scholars, so 
different that they could not both be described by the same phrase. 
The driving out of the alien scholars was far more likely to have been 
a measure directed by the pious Louis against the heretic Emperor 
of Germany than against Henry ITI. Indeed, had the expulsion been 
directed against himself and the English scholars, is it credible 
that Henry would, as he did (again setting an example to the 
later Henry in his quarrel with the Church), offer to refer his dif- 
ferences with Becket to the arbitration of the “scholars of the 
different nations ” at Paris ? 

The first step, therefore, that there was a great migration of 
English masters and students from Paris to England, has not 
been established. But assuming, for the sake of argument, that such 
a migration is proved, the second step, that they went to Oxford, 
rests only on the question, “If they did not go to Oxford, where 
else did they go?” Well, if they were English clergy, bidden to 
return to their benefices, the presumption is that to their benefices 
they went. According to law, they could only hold their benefices 
without residence by dispensation from the ordinary, the Pope, and 
that dispensation would have been to study at Paris, or at a Studium 
Generale, 2.e., University. If Oxford was, as Mr. Rashdall maintains, 
non-existent as a University, the dispensation would not have 
covered a residence in Oxford. To put the question as he does in- 
volves the admission that Oxford was already a University; other- 
wise why should they go to that extremely damp, foggy, and, for 
people coming from abroad, out-of-the-way place? In point of fact, 
if there were any expelled scholars at all, they could have got what 
they wanted, which was Theology and Canon Law, at London. There, 
the schools of St. Paul’s, of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and St. Mary-le- 
Bow are en evidence, not only in the pages of FitzStephen, one 
of Becket’s biographers, at this very time, but in a remarkable 
charter of the Cardinal of Winchester, Henry de Blois, when acting 
as caretaker of the See of London in 1139, forbidding any other 
but these schools to be held without the licence of the Chancellor 
(Schoolmaster) of St. Paul’s. But it is killing the dead to give this 
preposterous theory any more blows, when its own author, in a foot- 
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note, slays it himself, by the remark, “I do not assert that the 
connexion of the migration with Oxford is direct and immediate.” 
He then gives three reasons, among which is, “they may have 
halted and studied in some other town or towns” (!) After this 
admission, due no doubt to some private critic, it is too late for 
him to reassert that we can “be morally certain of some causal 
connection between the proved interruption with Paris circa 1167 
‘and the proved emergence of Oxford into a Studium Generale soon 
afterwards.” 

It is perfectly true, of course, that the migration of scholars and 
masters from one place to another has been the cause of the 
growth of a University in the place to which the migration took 
place. Mr. Rashdall’s studies have been chiefly among the foreign 
Universities. He finds that among the free cities of Italy, after 
the establishment of that of Bologna, and the enormous access of 
dignity and wealth which that great legal University brought 
to the town, there was keen competition for Universities to be 
established among them. Whenever there was some more than 
usually bloody Town and Gown row, and such were almost chronic 
in the Middle Ages, the Gown invariably brought the Town down by 
taking flight to one of the neighbouring and rival cities and boy- 
cotting their original home. The undoubted origin of some Italian 
Universities is to be found in such migrations; while even in 
England a stampede to Stamford from Oxford in the thirteenth 
century left its trace on the Oxford Statutes in the oath, absurdly 
preserved by Laud’s Code, not to lecture at Stamford. But there 
are records of these things, and they are not mere guessing in the 
dark. 

Assuming the truth of John of Salisbury’s statement that in 
1167 Paris turned out its foreign students, until Mr. Rashdall can 
fill up with something substantial the interval between that event 
and the Welsh writer's appearance before Oxford University in 
1184, we are entitled to say that his origin of Oxford is as purely 
mythical as the filling in of the Alfred myth by the writers of five 
hundred years ago. 

In truth, we can expose the rashness of the Paris migration 
myth in one respect even more completely than that of the Alfred 
myth, because there is undoubted evidence of the existence of 
lectures both on Theology and on Law at Oxford before 1167. It 
was printed at length by Professor Holland in a volume of papers 
published by the Oxford Historical Society in 1890. One Theobald 
Stampensis (7.e., d’Etampes), who describes himself as “ Master at 
Oxford,” is said by an opponent, in a controversy as to the re- 
spective merits of clerics and monks, to be teaching “sixty or one 
hundred clerks, more or less,” inthe time of Thurstan, Archbishop 
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of York, that is between 1119 and 1139. The same writer speaks 
of the ubiquitousness of “liberal masters,” and how “in every 
town and castle, nay, even village, not only in France and Germany, 
but in Normandy and England, most experienced masters of the 
Schvois are revenue officers.” As to Theobald, Mr. Rashdall rides 
off on the saying that one master does not make a University. 
Quite true; but he does not even produce one master migrating 
from Paris to Oxford in 1167. Theobald was not, however, alone : 
the way he describes himself is enough to show that. If he were 
the sole schoolmaster of Oxford he would call himself not master 
at Oxford, but of Oxford—Oxenfordiensis, not Oxenfordie, just as 
the Archbishop of York is not Eboraci, but Eboracensis. There 
must therefore have been other regent or teaching masters at. 
Oxford at the same time. But we are not left to mere inference. 
In 1133, according to the Oseney Abbey Chronicle, Master Robert 
Pullen began to lecture on Theology at Oxford, and he became 
so famous a teacher that he was made Chancellor of the Church 
of Rome. Further, in Henry IL’s reign, Robert, Prior of St. 
Frideswide’s, published an abridgment of Pliny, addressed “to 
the studious, and especially to those in cloisters and schools,” and 
about the same time another work, on “Jacob’s Marriage,” which he 
said he had written when he was himself a scholar and “a regent 
master.” Professor Holland, with good reason, assumes that he 
was a teacher at Oxford, as he became an Augustinian Canon at 
Cricklade and afterwards Prior at Oxford. But even if Robert is 
doubtful the testimony as to Vacarius having lectured in law on 
Justinian at Oxford from 1149 is conclusive. One contemporary 
writer, Robert de Monte, says “he began to lecture in England ” in 
that year; another, Gervase of Canterbury, one of the biographers 
of Becket, says specifically “he taught law in Oxford.” Mr. Rash- 
dall tries to wriggle out of the conclusion by saying that Gervase 
does not give the date, and, that, as Vacarius was in the train 
of the Archbishop of York about 1190, he may have lectured later. 
But Gervase’s words are directly against that, as he connects 
the introduction of the civil law into England, “and first of them 
(the civil lawyers) was Master Vacarius,” with the struggle between 
Archbishop Theobald and Henry de Blois for the legateship. This 
ended in 1146. Here, then, is evidence of Oxford as an impor- 
tant teaching centre in the higher faculties—which is all that a 
University really means—in the first half of the twelfth century, 
contemporaneously with Paris, and a generation before Mr. Rash- 
dall’s Parisiau exodus, as to which he is the sole possessor of private 
and exclusive information. € 

Error breeds error. Eagerness to establish his exodus has led 
Mr. Rashdall into other errors as regards the early history of the 
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University. He secks to support its Parisian origin by the 
allegation that the title of Chancellor of Oxford University 
was an@adaptation from Paris, and was “the cathedral dignity 
reproduced in a University town which had no cathedral.” 
Sut the title of Chancellor for the official, whose earliest 
title and duties were those of Schoolmaster, is not poculiar to 
cathedral churches. It is one common to all collegiate churches 
of the early foundation, whether they happened to be cathedral 
churches or not. In Yorkshire, for instance, the Chancellor was 
found not only in York Minster, which was a cathedral church, but 
in the churches of Beverley and Ripon as well, and at Southwell, 
in Nottinghamshire, none of which were ever cathedrals. There 
was one, for instance, it appears, at the collegiate church of 8. 
Genéviéve, in Paris, before 1147, when the Canons were turned out 
to make way for the so-called regular Canons. The existence of 
that Chancellor, independent of him of Notre Dame, had, no doubt, 
by securing freedom from monopoly, an important influence in the 
development of the Parisian schools into a University. . 

Now, at Oxford until 1122 the Church of St. Frideswide was 
a collegiate church, and must have had, like other cathedral 
churches, its Schoolmaster or Chancellor. Myr. Rash lall, indeed, 
attects to put the identity of the Chancellor and the School- 
master aside in a footnote. But it will not do. There is no 
doubt of the identity. The Statutes of York Cathedral, the 
earliest extant copy of which was written in 1307, speak of 
“The Chancellor who was anciently called the Schoolmaster.” 
In Latin it is important to observe school is in the plural, so 
that “Schoolmaster” and “ Master of the Schools” are the same. 
At St. Paul’s, the Statutes collected by Dean Baldock, between 
1294 and 1301, and an earlier copy made before 1285, apply to 
the Chancellor the very words of Bishop de Blois’ writ above 
quoted in favour of the Schoolmaster. If more proof is necded of 
the identity of the Pauline Schoolmaster and Chancellor it may 
be found in the very early chartulary called Liber A. In this, seven 
documents are headed “ of the Schoolmaster and Chancellor,” and 
against the second of them, a grant by the Bishop of London of 
lands and tithes in Fulham to the school, a medixval hand has 
written “Note, of tithes granted to the Schoolmaster, now 
Chancellor.” At Salisbury—which had, by the way, an early 
University, rival to Oxford itself, and a University College earlier 
than the earliest College at Oxford—the Statutes of St. Osmund in 
1092 actually call the Schoolmaster in successive paragraphs by 
the alternate titles of Schoolmaster (Archischola) and Chancellor. 
But though this is so, it is true that neither at York nor St. Paul’s, 
nor Salisbury itself, was the Chancellor usually called in official 
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documents anything but Schoolmaster, until the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The earliest mention of the St. Paul’s officer 
by that title that I have found is in 1205, when Mr. Jchn of Kent, 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s, witnesses a deed ; his predecessor, who died 
in 1204, being, so far as I can see, invariably called Schoolmaster, 
sometimes of St. Paul’s, sometimes of London. At York, in 1191,a 
papal commission solemnly decided that the Chancellor of York is 
the third person in the Minster, and takes precedence of the Arch- 
deacon of York. At Salisbury, in spite of the Statutes of St. Osmund, 
the Chancellor was called Schoolmaster, and Odiham and Liss 
Churches were granted to him under that name in 1138: and 
Chancellor does not come into common vogue till after 1200. At 
Lincoln, however, the Chancellor is so called in 1163. 

‘The reason of the change of title is, perhaps, that about this time 
the Chancellor was, in accordance with Conciliar and Papal decrees, 
made in all cathedrals the theological lecturer, and the school, 
which he had formerly taught himself, now narrowed down into 
a grammar school, was placed under his deputy, the grammar 
schaclmaaten, who thenceforth was called the Schoolmaster. 

At the Universities the growth of numbers had, in like manne, 
produced divers masters of the schools, so that the title of School- 
master was no longer distinctive. It was, therefore, superseded by 
the title of Chancellor, which owing to the great growth in the 
power and dignity of the Royal Chancellor, who had, under Becket, 
become the chief officer of State, was a very much higher sounding 
title. If, therefore, no Chancellor eo nomine appears at Oxford till 
1214, that does not prove by any means that he did not exist before 
under the title of Magister Scholarum or Rector Scholarum, a com- 
mon variant, at York and elsewhere. It is practically certain that 
there was a school and Schoolinaster at St. Frideswide’s when it 
was a collegiate church. 

Mr. Rashdall dismisses it and him airily as an impossible feeder 
of the University because the establishment was so small. This, 
arises, however, from want of knowledge of similar institutions. 
These early college churches were small in numbers. The ordi- 
aary number of canons appears to have been only seven. There 
were seven only at York before the Conquest, seven at Ripon 
ind at Beverley, probably seven at Southwell, certainly seven at 
Lichticld, at Tamworth, probably at Wolverhampton, and at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. Now, Beverley and Ripon are creations of a 
century before St. Frideswide’s at Oxford, which appears to date 
only from 1049, for Ethelred’s alleged charter of 1004 is probably 
a forgery. St. Frideswide’s was, therefore, a college of very little 
earlier date than Harold’s foundation at Waltham, and lasted no 
longer than it. Yet Harold’s foundation at Waltham had its 
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Schoolmaster, who, under the Dean, was the chief, if not the only, 
officer. Warwick, the castle, or rather castle mound, of which was 
of the same date as Oxford, though it was never so important a place, 
presents a curiously exact analogy to Oxford in its churches. Both 
at Oxford and Warwick there were two collegiate churches, one in 
the town, the other in the castle. At Warwick the town church 
was called St. Mary’s, and the castle church All Saints’. These 
two were consolidated by the first Norman earl, who turned the 
canons out of the castle and added them to those in St. Mary’s. 
Copies of the deeds relating to the transaction are extant in 
the Chartulary of St. Mary’s. They show that there was a 
school kept by each church before the union, and that after- 
wards they maintained a single grammar school and school- 
master “of Warwick,” the direct lineal ancestor of the existing 
so-called King’s School. Now, if Warwick collegiate church, 
the endowment of which at the time of Domesday seems only 
to have been a couple of hides of land, maintained its school and 
master, and the smaller college church in the castle maintained 
its school ; is it not “ morally certain” (to use Mr. Rashdall’s phrase) 
that St. Frideswide, which has in Domesday a very large endow- 
ment, no less than fifteen mansions in the town, four hides by 
Oxford, and two hides in Codeslaw, kept its school and school- 
master ? The castle church does not appear in Domesday, but it was 
sufficiently important for the Archdeacon of Oxford to be one of it 
canons in 1147. At Warwick, about the same date as at Oxford, 
the Norman affection for the “ regular” showed itself, but not in the 
conversion of the college into a priory, but in the building of a new 
priory just outside the town. At Oxford the canons of St. Frides- 
wide were turned out in 1122. With them would perish their schools 
and schoolmaster. The College of St. George in the castle disap- 
peared in its turn in 1149, being swallowed up in the new Priory, 
afterwards Abbey of Oseney ; but, according to Anthony Wood, it 
was inhabited by poor scholars, under a warden, right up to the 
foundation of Christ Church. 

At Derby, where a similar transaction took place about the same 
date, the school was transferred to the new abbey. It is a testi- 
mony to the importance the Oxford schools had already attained 
that they were not transferred to the tender mercies of an order 
which, like all the monastic orders, was forbidden to do anything 
for education except that of its own members. The scholars, left 
without an authorized head on the spot, would fall either under 
the jurisdiction of the Chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral—though, 
according to the Lincoln Customs, in 1212 he did not then claim a 
licensing power beyond the county of Lincoln—or under that of 
the Bishop himself. It is probably owing to this anomalous state 
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of things that Oxford obtained the right of electing its own Chan- 
cello. He was clearly an existing ofticial appointed by the Bishop 
waen the great scholastic strike of 1209 was brought to a trium- 
plant end by the statute of the Papal Legate in 1214, as Mr. 
Maxwell Lyte reads that document; not, indeed, as Mr. Rashdall 
wishes to read it, as if he was then going to be created for the first 
t'me. Unfortunately, there is little likelihood that we shall ever 
discover exactly what took place as to the schools on the dissolu- 
tion of St. Frideswide’s collegiate church. There are no Episcopal 
or Cavnter Ragisters of so early a date at Lincoln, or anywhere 
els? in England, and though there must have been episcopal and 
canitular sanction for the transaction, it is not likely to appear in 
evidence. This we may say, that though Oxford may have 
borrowed from her elder sister, not mother, at Paris, just as one 
Cathedral or collegiate church consciously borrowed institutions 
from another, it does not follow that the borrowing was due to, and 
there is not the least evidence of, any migration, direct or indirect, 
from the one to the other. Oxford is as much, there is every 
reason to believe, a natural growth from the schools and school- 
master of St. Frideswide’s as Paris from those of Notre Dame. It 
is in the very nature of things impossible to say when exactly the 
growth took place. It is certain that it was going on before 1150; 
and it is most provable that it was not befure 1109. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE NORTH-WEST 
FRONTIER. 


To make the subject intelligible to the lay reader, for whom this 
paper is written, it is necessary to realize what is meant when the 
North-West Frontier of Indiais spoken of. Until recent years the 
frontier of India on the western side, as far as it was definable, was 
marked by the line of the River Indus. The country between this 
boundary and Afghanistan was practically a terra incognita, and 
was looked upon by the Indian Government as a wild and in- 
accessible tract of territory. It was held by the expert world that 
in the event of an invasion being made by Russia through 
Afghanistan, which was not, however, considered to be a very 
feasible project, that the valley of the Indus would afford the best 
theatre of war to the defending army. A change of opinion has 
since been produced by the influence of events, and the older 
Chamberlain school of defensive strategy has been superseded by 
that with which Lord Roberts is so conspicuously identified. The 
steady advance of Russia across Asia to within dangerous proxi- 
mity of the Indian frontier has effectually converted the Govern- 
ment of India to a new treatment of the country between the 
Indus and Afghanistan, which has been gradually absorbed and 
placed under British protection and control, while preserving its 
own system of tribal government. At the same time that this 
independent tribal sphere has been organized, a commission repre- 
senting the Afghan and Indian Governments have delimited the 
boundary between Afghanistan and this recent acquisition of our 
Indian Empire, so that a recognized frontier now exists, extending 
from Quetta in the south to the Pamirs in the north, and this is 
what is meant by the term North-West Frontier of India. We 
exercise sovereignty on one side of this line and the Ameer on the 
other. A further Boundary Commission is now at work, defining the 
frontier to the south of Quetta as far as the Helmund. 

After landing at Bombay last autumn, and coasting to Kurachi, 
I and a fellow M.P., who made the whole trip with me, took the 
train to Quetta, with the object of seeing as much as we could of 
this North-West Frontier of India. Within a hundred miles of 
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this place is the town of Sibi, where the interest of a tour 
along the frontier really commences, and with it the com- 
panionship of the wild sterile ranges of mountains which the 
traveller enjoys for the next two months. It is only within the 
last ten years that Quetta has been connected with India by train, 
and the country of which it is the chief place is still unfamiliar 
to the almost ubiquitous globe-trotter. Its strategical importance 
was first fully realized in 1885, when we were within an ace of war 
with Russia, owing to her menacing attitude in connection with 
the Penjdeh incident. Troops and transport had to be pushed up 
to Quetta with all possible despatch, and the difficulties and inac- 
cessibilities of this intervening hundred miles betwen Sibi and 
Quetta, where military operations were to be undertaken, were 
fully brought home to those responsible for the defence of India. 
Through the intervening screen of hills between Sibi and Quetta 
there are two passes, the Bolan and the Hurnai, and it was neces- 
sary, during the critical days of 1885, to lay a temporary line up 
the Bolan Pass with all possible dispatch. It was naturally a 
scratch affair, but the scare that produced it bore subsequent and 
more enduring fruit in the shape of permanent railway communi- 
cation to Quetta. This runs up the Hurnai Pass and was con- 
structed about six years ago. By common consent it is a very 
remarkable engineering feat, which I had an excellent opportunity 
of examining, as I received permission to ride the whole way on 
the buffer of the engine, which at one moment tunnels through the 
face of the rock, and the next passes over a precipitous gorge, 150 
to 200 feet deep. This railway has been constructed at great 
expense—200 lakhs of rupees—but, unfortunately, it has been 
found, after working for about five years, that its foundations are 
unsound, and at certain stages of the line they are nothing better 
than dry mud, which, during the rains, is converted into pulp, with 
the inevitable result that whole portions of the line fall away, 
making it totally useless. As this railway was constructed for 
purely strategical purposes in case of war, it must be said to have 
failed in its purpose. The Government of India, however,realizing the 
paramount necessity of the Frontier Defence Question, hastened to 
construct another line, which runs up the more western—the 
Bolan—pass. It was on the eve of completion last year, and I was 
permitted to experiment on it in a trolley. It has a gradient 
which in places is as steep as any in the world, and enormous 
motive power will be required to drag up a heavy train; but the 
foundations of the line are solid, so that communication with 
Quetta is now no longer precarious. 

The Province of Baluchistan has only been annexed to the 
British Empire within the last twenty years ; this extensive addi- 
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tion has been practically the achievement of one man, whose 
name will always live prominent in history among the long role of 
distinguished soldiers of India. Sir Robert Sandeman possessed 
an unsurpassed knowledge of the tribes of the North-West Fron- 
tier, and an extraordinary aptitude for managing them. Almost 
alone among the provinces of the borderland of the Empire, 
Baluchistan has passed under the wgis of British rule without the 
shedding of a drop of blood; and this has been mainly due to the 
skill and tact with which that great administrator managed the 
Baluchis for so many years, and the peculiar influence he exercised 
over the native chieftains, which unreservedly drew from them, one 
and all, at his death, the deepest manifestation of affection and 
respect. 

Quetta, the capital of British Baluchistan, presents a very dif- 
ferent appearance to-day to what it did twenty years ago when Sir 
R. Sandeman first went there. It is now planted out in various 
avenues, the peach and maple tree being the most numerous, 
and fruits and flowers of all descriptions grow luxuriantly. Seven 
thousand troops, native and British, form a powerful garrison ; 
and the arsenal, a monument of military engineering skill, is 
stored in readiness to provide transport, ambulance, and ordnance 
for a complete army corps at a few hours’ notice. The scheme 
of mobilization is certainly the most perfect that could be de- 
vised. The appearance Quetta presents when one looks down on 
it from a height is that of a large flat plateau, somewhat in the 
shape of a horseshoe, surrounded by high, impassable mountains. 
Towards the north towers over your head Tuchatoo, a magnificent 
snow-capped peak of 12,000 feet, flanked on either side by ranges of 
from 9,000 to 10,000 feet high. There is practically only one 
crevice along this inaccessible range of mountains where it would 
be possible for an invading army to force its way in; but here 
science has brought to bear every infernal machine in the shape of 
batteries at short intervals, outworks and breastworks ranged one 
behind the other, and quick-firing guns posted on the adjoining 
heights. An enemy would have to try more than once ere effecting 
an entry at the Moghi Kotal. I think one may say, with all human 
assurance, that from all one could see and hear, Quetta to-day is as 
impregnable a fortress as nature and military skill combined can 
effect, and its importance as a frontier post cannot be overrated. 

In the event of any troubles taking place on the Afghan-Russian 
frontier, England’s aim must necessarily be to occupy Kandahar 
with the shortest possible delay. With this object in view, of recent 
years the railway has been extended from Quetta to our extreme 
frontier post Chaman, which latter is a distance of seventy miles 
from Kandahar, whilst at Chaman may be noticed a most marked 
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state of preparedness for emergencies, sufficient rails, rolling stock, 
and bridging being all methodically piled up in readiness to be laid 
down to cover the intervening distance to Kandahar. So that 
now it would only take a comparatively few weeks to effect a rail- 
way communication between Quetta and Kandahar, and every 
facility would thereby be granted for the concentrating as many 
troops as were wanted at the latter place. 

When the Government some years ago decided upon our 
evacuating Kandahar, a considerable murmur arose both here 
and in parts of India at our giving up an important post and 
withdrawing from territory we might have annexed to British 
dominions. Time has, I think, entirely dispelled any justification 
for that murmur, and everyone who knows the country and studies 
the frontier policy now agrees that the evacuation was founded on 
wisdom. By means of the elaborate preparations that have been 
carried out to ensure our occupation of Kandahar from India at the 
shortest notice possible we reap all the advantage we should pos- 
sess by its actual occupation, whilst on the other hand we avoid the 
innumerable heavy responsibilities of maintaining the approaches 
and of garrisoning Kandahar and the surrounding district, which 
would have involved an addition of at least 5,000 troops to the 
Indian Army. 

After our visit to the Kojak Range and Chaman we took a week’s 
trip on horseback to Kalat, the capital of the portion of Balu- 
chistan not actually in British dominions, and the seat of the Khan 
or ruler of this district. The distance from Quetta is a little over 
one hundred miles, which we accomplished in three days, riding 
about thirty-five miles a day. Our party consisted of an inter- 
preter and about eight to ten native police as escort. 

The system of police carried on throughout the entire frontier 
is admirably devised. In each district, or tribal sphere, an 
agreement is come to between our Government authorities 
and the chief men of the tribe by which the latter use 
their authority, which in most cases is paramount, with the 
remainder of their district to prevent any violence to British 
subjects. These headmen form themselves into a local police 
and recruit others from their tribe, and anyone going through 
their country is always escorted by a detachment of from six to 
twelve of them, by which means safety is more or less ensured 
to the traveller. A subsidy, amounting in some cases to a high 
sum, is annually paid by the Indian Government to these chiefs for 
thus preserving the peace, and, on the other hand, if an unprovoked 
assault takes place on a European or British subject a fine is 
imposed on the chiefs by Government and is kept on until the 
perpetrator of the assault is handed up by them. Unfortunately, 
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‘up to now these assaults have been only too numerous along the 
frontier upon British subjects, both English and native, but 
gradually, as the country comes under the influence of British 
rule and the people become more civilized, they will diminish in 
frequency, and the fact of the subsidy being given and the penalty 
imposed brings a strong incentive to bear on the headmen to 
enforce law and order in their tribes. This system—of setting a 
thief to catch a thief, or rather ward one off, they go by the 
soubriquet of “Catch ’em alive O!”—is better, simpler, and cheaper 
than any of a regular Government police force, which, besides being 
expensive, would probably irritate the people of the district and 
lead to increased disturbance. The fact of seeing their own 
headmen in charge of a party is generally the means of dis- 
arming the native from attempting an assault which he would 
otherwise not hesitate one instant to indulge in. It must be 
remembered that these frontier villages and tribes have been 
heretofore among the wildest and most barbarous in ex- 
istence; in the majority of cases their recognized business in 
life has been that of robbery and murder, and they have, 
therefore, not the smallest respect for human life; the slightest 
quarrel or disagreement among themselves always being settled by 
the sword and the death of the loser. The country intervening 
between Quetta and Kalat has been comparatively free of these 
marauders as compared with other portions along the frontier ; 
still it would not be prudent to travel through even this part un- 
protected, as the sight of half-a-dozen peaceful and well-loaded 
camels unescorted would be a temptation to the native not easily 
resisted. 

A good deal has been done of recent years by the authorities 
to develop cultivation in Baluchistan, and wherever the soil has 
been cleared the land proves itself fertile, and produces two good 
crops a year, but the production is entirely dependent on the 
water supply. The rainfall in India is so capricious and slight, it, 
of course, is insufficient for cultivation. A most ingenious form of 
irrigation, therefore, has been devised, which has existed for genera- 
tions past among the natives. This consists of a subterranean 
canal produced from the mountain streams at just a sufficiently 
gentle gradient to allow of water continually running through it. 
These canals are extended far into the plains from the neighbour- 
ing hills, and are distinguishable by large open cavities from forty 
to fifty feet in depth at intervals of fifty or sixty yards apart called 
karejes. Numerous lines of them may be seen stretching over 
great areas of the Quetta plains. The water is pumped up from 
these karejes by means of a wheel turned by oxen, and all the fields 
surrounding each kareje are periodically flooded, each inundation 
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being effected on a regular system. The fertility and productive- 
ness of the land is entirely dependent on this system of irrigation, 
and if properly constructed (only a few natives understand how 
to construct them, while European engineers who have tried 
have invariably failed) they should be reliable for water even during 
the dryest years. To encourage the development of these canals, 
wherever the configuration of the ground will ajlow, is the constant 
work of the British Government, and thereby to increase year by 
year the extent of productive soil for the benefit of the native 
villages. When land is in full cultivation by this means a revenue 
is claimed by Government, which is assessed on an average of about 
one-sixth of the annual production, and is paid sometimes in money, 
sometimes in kind. These assessments are periodically revised 
by the Revenue Commissioner, and the headman of each village is 
held responsible by him for punctual payment from his district. 
Baluchistan being comparatively a new country is at present 
unable to pay its own expenses. Apart from the expenses attached 
to its being on the frontier, there “is the annual expense of 
subsidies which have to be paid to the different tribes to 
maintain peace and order; these latter more than swallow 
up whatever is derived from the revenues on land. It can 
be fairly anticipated, however, that as time proceeds and the 
natives get more settled down and used to British rule, these sub- 
sidies will be decreased, and in fact gradually withdrawn, and as 
each year will produce a larger area of cultivated land, Baluchistan 
should at no very distant date be in a position to pay its own way, 
or at any rate largely reduce the formidable deficit that at present 
exists. 

On our arrival at Kalat we found that the Khan, having been 
given notice of our intended visit, had prepared a considerable 
reception for us in his Oriental style. On the level plateau at the 
foot of the city wall his entire army, consisting of one infantry, one 
cavalry regiment, and one battery of artillery, was drawn up in 
parade order and presented arms on our approach, while the 
artillery thundered out a salute of welcome of nineteen guns. 
This is probably the only time in our lives we shall be the re- 
cipient of a salute of nineteen guns on paying a visit to a foreign 
capital. To describe the scene I there witnessed would be ditti- 
cult; the comic was blended with the picturesque. This for- 
midable body of troops presented the most grotesque appearance 
imaginable. I should think every uniform of the British Army for 
the last hundred years was represented in the ranks—no two were 
alike. Old sapper, artillery, militia, and hussar tunics were all indis- 
criminately jumbled up together, and the troops themselves repre- 
sented the scum of every Asiatic race. Suffice it to say that for 
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fighting purposes the whole 300 would be totally worthless, and 
twenty well-armed and disciplined troops from our Indian Army 
could have put the whole lot to rout in five minutes. But in spite 
of this ridiculous masquerade of an army, the sight on the parade- 
ground that day was one of the most entrancing I ever remember. 

First imagine the brilliance of an Oriental day and atmosphere, 
in the background the old Miri (castle) rising high above the city 
walls, with sandy-coloured dry mud turrets and battlements ; 
then from the city wall a gently sloping bank of sand, on which 
were congregated almost the entire population of Kalat, clustered 
in range upon range, some standing, some squatting, some re- 
clining, all in their different coloured turbans and blouses—every 
colour in the rainbow scemed indiscriminately blended together to 
set off their swarthy-coloured faces. Scrutinized individually they 
would have appeared perhaps dirty and slovenly; gazed at in 
their thousands from a distance, with the picturesque old castle as 
their background, it was a sight I shall never forget, and could 
only be appreciated by one who saw it. Before one the mock 
army performing their parade movements as done in a Christmas 
pantomime, and away in the far background the splendid rock 
mountains towering in silent repose. 

The remainder of that afternoon was spent in a visit to the 
Khan, with whom we had a protracted interview, during which 
his Highness showed himself very friendly, but reserved. He 
expressed great pleasure at our visiting his city, and told us we 
were the first Europeans he ever remembered having had there. 
Hence I concluded the consideration that was shown us. We 
heard afterwards that on his first being told of our coming he had 
expressed considerable displeasure, believing that we were high 
officials appointed by Government to inspect his city and report on 
it. We were soon, however, able to dispel this illusion and showed 
that we were merely travellers in a private capacity. Our con- 
versation was carried on by means of an interpreter, as the Khan’s 
only two English words are “Liberal” and “Conservative ”—the 
meaning of which is unknown to him. 

From all I could gather Kalat has not the strategic importance 
some attribute to it, as although an invasion coming down from 
the Helmund through Makran and entering India south of Quetta 
would encounter no natural obstacles in the shape of mountains, 
there is even a more formidable obstacle than mountains, 7.¢., a 
total lack of water, which would effectually prevent the passage of 
a large army. The importance to us, however, of having a Friendly 
State running along the Persian border (so that in case of emergency 
in Afghanistan we should not be embarrassed by a rising in this 
quarter) cannot be exaggerated. 
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Whether those who consider that there are great openings for 
a route trade from the Persian Gulf through Makran, vid Kalat 
(E.C.), are right, is also questionable, when one takes into account 
the very small population and the sterility of the soil. 

On returning to Quetta we stayed with the Agent to the 
Governor-General, Sir James Browne, whose lamented death the 
other day, at the termination of an eventful, energetic, and valuable 
career, will be felt and bemoaned by many friends in India, where 
he has worked with great distinction for the last forty years. 

Starting from Quetta again, we marched in company with a native 
cavalry regiment, the 7th Bombay Lancers, as far as Fort Sandeman, 
distant about 200 miles. One can’t come in contact with a native 
regiment without appreciating the difficulty of that much vexed 
question—the rank of native officers. You must know that in 
each native regiment there are about six European officers, all of 
whom, to the last joined subaltern, rank above the native officers. 
It is often a very anomalous position for the latter who may have 
served for years and seen plenty of fighting to be under an inex- 
perienced subaltern of eighteen. To ensure our permanent as- 
cendancy, however, one feels we must retain this principle, but it 
imposes the greatest responsibility of care and tact upon the 
European officers to prevent the anomaly being felt more dis- 
tastefully by the natives than is inevitable. 

The Zhob Valley, through which we passed, presented a monoton- 
ous tract of plain, hemmed in by high mountains, and the villages 
are the most primitive imaginable. The natives live entirely by 
their crops, obtaining two a year, and then letting the land rest 
the next two years. Sheep are their great standbye, as they 
supply milk, butter, clothing, and the most excellent mutton. 

Fort Sandeman, so named after Sir R. Sandeman, who was the 
first to occupy it, lies a few miles back from the now delimited 
frontier and commands the entrance to an accessible pass into 
Afghanistan. There are about 1,600 troops stationed there, con- 
sisting of an infantry and a cavalry regiment, both native; indeed, 
there are no British regiments quartered on the frontier except 
at Quetta and Peshawar. The infantry regiment is worth a pass- 
ing remark, as it is the only regiment on the frontier entirely 
consisting of trans-frontier tribes, all of whom are Mahommedans. 
It presents a fine sight on parade, each company being divided 
into the several tribes the regiment is composed of: some from 
the Samana country south of the Kyber Pass, others being 
Orekzais, Afridis, and natives of the Swat Valley tribes, all mag- 
nificent men, wild, but when well commanded, as they now are 
by a tactful officer, in splendid discipline. 

On the day of our arrival the Political Officer was presiding over 
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the trial of a Ghazi. This name, probably unknown to the reader, 
is only too familiar to all who live on the frontier. He is a 
Mahommedan religious fanatic, whose mind has reached such a 
state of derangement that he believes the surest means of obtain- 
ing eternal happiness is by the destruction of a heretic. These 
fanatics appear to have no fear of death, and generally attack 
their victim in open daylight. They are the terror of the country, 
and therefore have to be treated in a summary and severe manner 
when caught. This particular case was an exceptionally bad one. 
Along the road we were going, only two months previously, a young 
English officer and his entire native party had been attacked by 
eight of these Ghazis and killed toa man. All the murderers had 
escaped, but this one had been caught the previous week and 
handed over to our authorities. 

The powers of dealing with this dastardly and inhuman offence: 
in Baluchistan are most summary and complete,the Political Ofticer 
of the district having complete power of life and death over the 
prisoner, who is tried under the Murderous Outrages Act. Where: 
Ghazism is proved the criminal is hung, and his body afterwards 
publicly burnt. The latter part of the sentence is the most objected 
to by the Mahommedans, as they believe that the destruction of 
the body involves future obliteration. This drastic treatment is 
peculiar to Baluchistan, where a most dangerous fanaticism has to 
be stamped out in a primitive country. 

Some may urge that there should be more c!aborate procedure and 
a less Draconian penalty, but, taking into consideration the wildness 
of the people who know nothing of legal proceedings as we recognize 
them, it is better to deal with them on their own lines; and the 
harsher, and even, I would say, the more odious the punishment 
that can be inflicted, the sooner will this abominable crime against 
humanity under the guise of religion be suppressed. The cases 
along the Zhob Valley, and further along the frontier, have been 
numerous of recent years. Only a month or two before my arrival 
in Quetta a Ghazi had been followed up, and shot, after a dastardly 
attack upon a party, and fourteen cold-blooded murders had been 
traced to this ruffian’s account. These demented butchers are- 
preached to and incited in their nefarious career by the mullahs 
and priests all along the Afghan side of the frontier, until many of 
them think they are doing a work of heaven in carrying out this 
hellish practice. The chief difficulty in coping with it is due to 
the fact that the moment one of these crimes has been committed 
on our side of the frontier the culprit immediately escapes with all 
speed over the boundary into Afghanistan, where he finds himself 
in a sanctuary, and where we, by agreement with the Ameer, have 
no jurisdiction whatever; and whatever the Ameer’s private opinion 
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on the subject may be, he gives outwardly a tacit consent to these 
outrages by in no way attempting to discover the culprit. In his 
defence, it may be said that he is set to rule a difficult country, 
distraught with every kind of dissension, and is, therefore, obliged 
to give a semblance of consideration to the mullah faction, who 
have such power over the people, and could do so much to weaken 
his position as their ruler. 

Two long days’ march from Fort Sandeman brought us into the 
Punjab Province, the most southern station being Kajuri Kach, a 
barren isolated fort planted on a prominence amid a wilderness 
of valleys and sterile mountains, showing not one patch of vegeta- 
tion. This is an important frontier station, because it commands 
the junction of the Zhob and Gomul Rivers, and therefore is the 
base to Afghanistan through the Gomul Pass. 

There is a large detachment of native troops quartered here, 
consisting of the best part of a regiment with three British officers. 
It would be impossible to over praise the devoted manner in which 
our fellow-countrymen at work in dismal isolation along this tre- 
mendous frontier uphold the character of their country. They 
may be said to be simply discharging the duties they have been 
sent to carry out, but when one realizes that for months on end 
these officers, both civil and military, are stationed at forts 
entirely cut off from communication with the world to which they 
belong, deprived of all means of amusement in an intolerable 
climate, with very little physical comfort, and compelled in many 
places to the accompaniment of an escort whenever they get a mile 
from their station—which is a most irksome infliction on an 
Englishman—one cannot but admire the high standard they con- 
form to, and the single-minded, ungrudging, cheery manner in 
which they accept their lot. 

Wano, the scene of the Waziri raid upon our troops in 1894, is 
situate about forty miles up the Gomul, and is now garrisoned by 
a considerable force of our troops. Sir W. Lockhart’s expedition 
in the winter of 1894, together with our occupation of their 
country, has effectually brought that wild raiding tribe, the 
Waziris, to a sense of good behaviour, and, marching as we did 
through the heart of their country, civility from them, more due 
probably to the influence of fear than anything else, was all we 
ever experienced. Apart from our own frontier advantages, which 
must be manifest, there are other advantages which our conquest 
and occupation of this Waziri country have brought about. The 
peaceful inhabitants around Wano may well be grateful to us, for 
this is the first year they can remember that entire villages of 
theirs have not been subjected to raids and rapine by the Waziris. 

Again, through the Gomul from Guzni in Afghanistan there 
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come every winter a large trading tribe called the Ghilzai, on their 
way to all parts of India to sell their merchandise. They come in 
their hundreds, women and children, flocks, herds, and horses, and 
until this last year they have always had to face an attack from 
the Waziris, together with the plundering of a portion of their 
property. Being a hardy and courageous race, they have always 
met these attacks and offered counter ones, though invariably at 
the sacrifice of life and possessions. This last winter, owing to our 
severe punishment and our occupation of these parts, the Waziris 
permitted them to pass through unmolested. We passed several of 
these Ghilzais in the Gomul, and they one and all expressed 
undoubted satisfaction at the attitude the British Government 
had taken up, and the advantages they were experiencing there- 
from. 

Continuing our journey along the Gomul with the majestic range 
of the Sulieman Kach towering above, we eventually reached the 
next frontier post of interest, viz., Bannu. 

This is a station of daily-increasing importance, as it is the base 
for the last discovered pass into Afghanistan, the Tochi, which 
leads direct into the central town along the Afghan frontier, Guzni. 
In case of war Guzni would be the centre at which to mobilize 
a strong force, whence troops could be distributed north or south 
over Afghanistan. 

The distance from Bannu to Guzni is computed at 120 miles, and 
has no natural impediments of any consequence to delay the rapid 
advance of troops, and we already occupy a post about forty miles 
from Bannu, up the Tochi. 

As time proceeds and the frontier becomes more fully developed 
the country to the north-west of Bannu should be opened out and 
a military road constructed to Thal, a station of ours on the direct 
road to Kurrum and the Peiwar Kotal. At present the connection 
is too circuitous, as the only means of communication between 
Bannu and Kurrum is vid Kohat, which, as may be seen on the 
map, lies too much in the rear for our present forward position. 

The great object to aim at in all this frontier policy is that the 
several bases of depdéts for troops should be placed in as direct 
and rapid communication as possible with the important passes 
into Afghanistan, especially those which lead to Kandahar, Guzni, 
and Cabool, the three chief striking points in the event of a Russian 
invasion. At Quetta, the base for Kandahar, every preparation has 
been made by means of military roads and railways. Along the 
frontier from Quetta to Bannu vast sums of money have been spent 
in making the best of military roads, and now it only rests with 
the authorities to continue that policy and extend their system of 
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connection. You hear from some that further railway connection 
should be developed at these northern points, but the question of 
expense then steps in, and the cost undoubtedly would be enor- 
mous, and one which could hardly be borne by the heavily-drained 
resources of India. The Indus is at present bridged in two places 
—at Sukhur in the south, and Attock in the north, so that rapid 
communication with India is most difficult for all these important 
frontier stations I have been alluding to. What is really wanted 
now is a bridge thrown over at some intermediate place between 
these two. Kala Bagh has often been spoken of as the most advan- 
tageous point, as it is situated just behind Bannu. But, of course, 
the word expense necessitates a prolonged pause before such a for- 
midable undertaking could be carried out over such a span as that 
of the River Indus. 

The Kurrum Valley to Parah Chinah is well worth the tedious 
long march which has to be undertaken before accomplishing it, 
in order to enjoy the singular advantage of standing on the suinmit 
of the Peiwar Kotal, the scene of the attack by our troops under 
General Roberts in 1878, when the Afghans were driven from the 
heights, and the brigade was able to make its way with all des- 
patch over the Shuter Garten Pass into Cabool. Whilst marching 
along those precipitous heights last winter in a blinding snow- 
storm, we ventured to penetrate a short distance into the for- 
bidden territory of the Ameer, and visited an Afghan fort that has 
been recently erected and garrisoned with about 200 Afghan troops, 
who received us with every mark of hospitality and courtesy. 

The Pass into Cabool through the Kurrum Valley and over the 
Shuter Garten Pass is not so easy or rapid as the better known pass 
to the immediate north, the Khyber, as the latter offers no natural 
obstacles, whereas the former is closed for at least six months in 
the year, owing to the heavy snows that cover the Shuter Garten. 

In former years a very considerable trade was carried on in 
Peshawar with Afghanistan, which, owing to the unintelligible 
policy of the Ameer, has now been reduced quite 50 per cent. The 
Ameer of Afghanistan is undoubtedly one of the shrewdest of 
Oriental potentates, and the successful way in which he has 
governed that most difficult and disaffected country ever since the 
British Government placed him there in 1880 has proved beyond 
question the peculiar powers of governing he naturally possesses. 
But undoubtedly his ideas of fiscal policy are primitive. Thinking 
to amass enormous sums in his own treasury, he has imposed a 
prohibitive tariff on all goods going out and coming into his 
country. Hoarded money, as everyone knows, is a profitless pos- 
session, and though the actual treasury of the Ameer is believed 
to be overflowing, there is a paralyzing stagnation in the circulation 
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of money throughout the country. Whereas in former years there 
was, and there could be now, a large import and export trade 
carried on with India, Thibet, and in fact the greater portion of 
Asia, owing to the enormous penalties imposed and rigidly exacted 
by a cordon of officials all along the Afghan frontier, merchants 
are effectually discouraged from coming and going, and trade has 
been depleted by at least the amount I have mentioned. 

However, regarding the attitude of Afghanistan from the stand- 
point of British interests in India, we have nothing much to 
grumble at in the Ameer’s behaviour. We sent him there from 
his Russian seclusion to govern the country and to carry out a 
definite policy, which he has fulfilled to the letter. As in the case 
of the scientific frontier of India it was recognized that to ensure 
the stability of our position there we must have a united front, 
so with regard to Afghanistan (the Buffer State which divides the 
two great world Powers from one another) it was recognized by 
the British Government that for general security that Buffer State 
must also represent a cohesive body and not, as previously, a con- 
gerie of nations given up to internecine warfare, revolution, and 
bloodshed, offering all the opportunities of border encroachment. 
on our side, and of advancing interference by Russia on the Herat 
side. 

Under Abdul Raman’s rule of fifteen years the country has 
gradually been brought under obedience to a sovereign Power. 
Within the confines of Afghanistan, revolutions and insurrections 
are to-day unknown. Law and order have from north to south 
and east to west been substituted for these, and though in many 
cases the methods by which this state of affairs have been brought 
about may be considered as barbaric and inhuman, still it must be 
remembered the people to be dealt with are of that character, and 
understand that control probably better than a less severe method. 
A man with a pass from the Ameer can travel throughout the 
country unarmed and unmolested. It is even said that a silver 
piece dropped by anyone on the high road could be found by that 
person untouched a week or month after the loss, so complete is 
the surveillance of the Ameer’s police and officials throughout the 
whole country, and so absolute the fear in which he is held by all 
his despotically governed subjects. He has effected this revolution 
through his own strength of character and power of rule, backed 
up by the institution of a large and well-disciplined army which 
is turned on to enforce order whenever the slightest signs of dis- 
obedience are shown. 

A critical position will no doubt arise when his death takes 
place, which cannot be at any distant date. There will then be a 
scramble for the throne. Intrigue is already rife, and there are 
S* 
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several possible heirs, each with a party prepared to advance his 
interests. It will be the object of Russia to see placed on the 
throne the one most likely to advance her objects; it will be 
equally the object of Great Britain to see installed the one calcu- 
lated to maintain the present order of things, and it is to be hoped 
England will succeed in seeing Habibula, the eldest son, placed 
on the throne as the one, from all reliable accounts, the most 
reasonably disposed. 

The position of Afghanistan shows that it must be the policy of 
a thoughtful ruler to maintain the present order. While Russia is 
prevented from advancing east of her present boundary, Afghanis- 
tan can remain secure as an intact nation. Our policy and interest 
obviously are to remain where we are. We have no desire to ad- 
vance further provided Russia remains where she is. On the other 
hand, if Russia were encouraged to advance towards India by a 
misguided ruler of Afghanistan, there must immediately ensue the 
obliteration of that nation. The moment Russia set foot in Herat 
we should declare war, and advance on Kandahar, Guzni, and 
Cabool, and the theatre of war would be furnished by the heart of 
Afghanistan. Supposing England were repulsed, and had to fall 
back, Russia would advance on India, but before she could attempt 
the conquest of India she must secure her position in the rear. 
Many of the tribes that go to make up Afghanistan would not 
tamely allow her to ride rough-shod over their country—Hazaras, 
Ghilzais, and others—which would necessitate the conquest of 
Afghanistan by Russia, and, as I have indicated, the dissolution 
of their nationality. Clearly, therefore, Afghanistan, in her own 
interests, is concerned to prolong the present order of affairs. It 
may therefore be seen that two out of the three countries involved, 
viz., the British and the Afghans, should have a common policy of 
maintaining the status quo, our desire being to preserve the strength 
and integrity of the Buffer State between India and Russia. Our 
policy is admittedly expensive, owing to the subsidies we pay the 
Ameer (eighteen lacks annually) and the tribes along our frontier, 
not to mention the defences and roads that have been made and 
are being maintained, but conceive how infinitesimal this is to 
the alternative cost of a contiguous Russian and British frontier. 
Russia has at her disposal inexhaustible resources for amassing 
troops on her frontiers. She has no less than 200,000 troops at the 
Caucasus ready to be advanced to the frontier whenever required, 
and for every regiment Russia stationed on her side of a contiguous 
frontier, we should be obliged to station an equivalent on ours— 
a terrible drain on our forces and the already strained resources 
of India. 

Before concluding my remarks on the frontier, I should like to 
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say one or two words regarding Chitral and the decision come to 
by the present Government to occupy it. I think it may fairly be 
said that the vast preponderance of opinion in India demanded 
this decision. If Chitral had been evacuated we should have 
been in the anomalous position of having a considerable district 
due north of Chitral, with Mastuj as its centre, under the distant 
supervision of British influence from Gilghit. Now it can be seen 
from the map that Gilghit is an extremely awkward base for 
Mastuj, whereas Chitral would be an extremely handy one. With 
a garrison at Chitral, the whole of that district from Mastuj in 
the north down to the Malakand in the south can be controlled 
from there. At the same time, Gilghit, by diminishing her sphere 
of influence, will now be able to decrease her garrison, and reduce 
what has been a heavy expenditure (twelve lacks annually). Owing 
to the want of fertility in the surrounding district the bulk of the 
provisions have had to be sent from Shrinager to Gilghit, a 
long and difficult road, and the expenses have not stopped there, 
because the large surrounding districts of Hunza and Nagar have 
been garrisoned by small detachments from Gilghit. These de- 
tachments in their turn have had to be provisioned from the 
supply sent to Gilghit, causing still further expense; but with 
Chitral as a centre to control her neighbourhood, Gilghit will be 
able to concentrate her troops and merely keep a flying column 
in readiness to be despatched to any part of the more accessible 
area now allotted to her, which for the future will be policed by 
native levies. Out of the twelve lacks which it now costs to garrison 
Gilghit, the Indian Government pay two-thirds, the remaining one- 
third being paid by Cashmere. This twelve lacks it is believed by 
capable authorities can be reduced to three or four, and, as in 
time the garrison at Gilghit will consist entirely of Cashmere 
Imperial Service troops, there will be a further decrease of cost. 
I hope I have succeeded in showing that if the expense is in- 
creased in the Chitral direction by occupation, a very material 
saving will be brought about in the Gilghit direction by that 
occupation, and the economies in the one area may be fairly set off 
against the expenditure in the other. 

And what material gain do we make by this occupation and 
retention? We ensure for ourselves the entire country south of the 
Hindu Kush being placed under British influence, while obviating 
any unnecessary annexation of that country. Our present occupa- 
tion will effectually prevent Russia sending a small party over the 
Hindu Kush and locating them either in the Chitral district or 
that of Gilghit. That by holding Chitral we should prevent an 
invasion of Russia from that direction has never been the belief 
of the local authorities. The passes over the Hindu Kush are 
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much too difficult and are closed for too many months in the 
year ever to allow a force to cross. But what Russia might 
have done, and what she probably would have done, was to send 
a small party over the Hindu Kush and settle them at some 
point, and by this means gradually Russianize this independent 
territory, thereby undermining our influence among the tribes 
which are now friendly to us and are daily becoming more so. 
Under the present arrangement we have every reason to anticipate 
peace in the Gilghit district amongst all the tribes. They showed 
this most clearly in the recent Chitral expedition, but with Rus- 
sians planted in their neighbourhood we might expect our influence 
to be seriously threatened, and complications might consequently 
ensue as the result of an unscrupulous propaganda among ignorant 
natives. Our position now aleng the north, as it is along the 
north-west, seems secure. We must keep the Hindu Kush at all 
prices as the natural boundary line between India and Russia. 

We have now a demarcated line from the Pamirs to the Hel- 
mund, which are at the two extreme ends of the North-West Fron- 
tier, and among our principal Imperial duties is that of keeping 
watch and ward over this boundary, not merely by upholding its 
integrity, but also by refusing to tolerate the encroachments of 
foreign nations upon the strategic accessories to that frontier. 
With this policy clearly proclaimed and unfalteringly pursued, we 
need be under no apprehension as to the retention of our Indian 
Empire. 

JoHN Dickson Poynper. 
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THE STUDY OF MAN. 


Ir may seem strange that although man himself has been the 
earliest subject of literature and of art, yet the scientific study of 
man has been developed later than any other branch of knowledge. 
All other sciences have had their foundations laid at least a 
century ago; some—such as geometry—were firmly established on 
the present lines two thousand years since. Yet the study of man 
is the last-born of all; has only begun to take serious shape in the 
present generation ; and has as yet less recognition than any other 
study. This delay is the more to be regretted, as in no other 
subject is the material so fleeting and so irreplaceable. If a new 
fossil species is not found in this generation it may be noticed by 
the next; if a new element escapes our analysis it may just as 
well be detected a century hence. But if a race of men be not de- 
scribed now they may be annihilated in a few years, swept away by 
invading forces; and if an ancient town or cemetery be not re- 
corded and studied in time, it may be entirely destroyed by some 
of the activities of modern change. 

The very conception of the comparative study of man has 
hardly yet entered into the modern view of life. That anything 
beyond mere curiosity and amusement should be concerned with 
the objects of daily life, the nature of the community, the arts, the 
tales, and the songs, of a remote and simple people, is scarcely yet 
understood. That a whole science lies in the recording of such 
details, and the unravelling of their relations, is to many as in- 
credible as spectruin analysis seemed a generation ago. 

Yet, if we are ever to understand our own species, if we are ever 
to grasp what man is, how he comes by his qualities and abilities, 
what his course has been in the world, how he has been aftected 
by his surroundings, and what light his past may give to help his 
future—if the most important of studies, which most closely 
touches our own nature, and is interwoven with all our beliefs and 
feelings, is ever to be grasped—then every fragment of information 
is needed to reconstruct our history. 

That so little has been yet done is largely due to the baneful idea 
that knowledge lies in the written record of other men’s views in- 
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stead of in our own observation. It took at least two centuries to 
break down the belief that the notions of ancient authors were 
worth more than the actual examination of nature. Andit is only 
in our own time—even within the last ten years—that the exis- 
tence of unwritten history, and the possibility of studying a past 
before letters as solidly as we study the written record, has been 
at all realized. The fulness, the clearness, and the interest of the 
historical record of ancient authors has attracted all study to them ; 
while the unwritten witness of arts, of culture, of religion, of habits, 
and of structure, has scarcely been considered, and has not even yet 
been systematized as a science. We remember the burst of in- 
credulity when Schliemann produced the works of a great civiliza- 
tion without a literature. And to this day there is nothing harder 
than for the classical man to realize that he deals with only the 
last and the most complex of a series of historical changes that 
went on for unnumbered ages before the period of his studies even 
begins. 

It is well then to look seriously at the question of how this study 
of man is to be advanced, in what ways we can solidly progress in 
understanding our own nature and our own history. The collec- 
tion and preservation of evidence is the first step in every science, 
before any conclusions can be safely drawn, or any lessons en- 
forced. And in this subject the evidence falls into two great 
divisions, the past and the present. 

The acquirement of evidence about the past is only in its earliest 
stages as yet. During the last few centuries chance has brought 
to light many valuable remains of vanished civilization, but such 
objects have only been preserved when they were of striking 
beauty or value, and even then only if they fell into hands where 
they were appreciated. The conception of searching expressly for 
such objects may be said to belong entirely to this century, when 
the ransacking of Egypt and Assyria has been carried on with 
perseverance. Yet even this has but the same relation to the 
study of man that a fur and feather collector’s campaigns have to 
the science of zoology; some information was obtained, but every- 
thing acquired spoke only too painfully of a far greater amount of 
knowledge thrown away and for ever destroyed. It is not until 
the last few years that the conception of the preservation of a 
record of information as the backbone of the results, illustrated 
by the objects acquired, has ever entered into the views of exca- 
vators. The unfolding of such an idea has depended mainly on 
the development of geological evidence. In the gravels and the 
caves, where man’s earliest works are found, the questions of posi- 
tion and the record of discovery are all important, as they give the 
only real value to the objects, and serious study can only be said 
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to begin when the record is the first consideration, and the plunder 
is preserved for the sake of what it illustrates. 

It is then in systematic excavation, carried out for definite 
objects of solving the problems of history one by one—carried out 
with a full and intelligent record of the facts observed, and the in- 
terpretation put upon them by the observers at the time—and 
carried out on a sufficient and thorough scale—it is in this that the 
main hope must rest for showing us what we have been, and how 
we have reached our present position. 

And, on the other hand, in dealing with the present evidence 
about man, very different means are available. In place of groping 
our way among a maze of inferences from dumb objects, we have 
the living speech to help us; we can question and cross-question 
the living subject, learn his thoughts and study his ways. For all 
this again a full and intelligent record is essential, and yet little— 
very little—has been done is preserving any such record. Of a 
few races the mind has been partially searched—as, for instance, 
in the admirable studies on the Zulus by Callaway—but we are 
generally so anxious to make a man copy ourselves, that we do 
not stop to enquire what he really is to begin with. After the 
thoughts, the products of man need study; and for this the random 
collections of “curiosities” are almost the only material that we 
yet have. There is no place where the whole products of any one 
people can be examined—the dwellings, the tools, the clothing, the 
arts, the ornaments, the amusements. Till some such collections 
are systematically made, any solid and comprehensive view of 
modern man is impossible. Italy shows us a brilliant example in 
the honourable treatment of the collections made by her sailors in 
all parts of the world; and the noble series of gifts presented by 
the King to the Kircherian Museum, each duly labelled with the 
precise tribe and district from which it comes, is a lesson to make 
us ashamed. With a marine service and commercial connection 
of vastly greater extent, we have not a tithe of such results to 
show. Yet, however full and detailed our study of modern man 
may become, it can never supersede the need of studying the past ; 
however much light the life of present races may throw on the 
social and mental structure of the past, it always lacks the con- 
vinecing sequence and development of history. The life of the 
present is as a picture of a scene, in which we can only infer the 
real relation of parts, and of cause and effect; the history of the 
past is as a map which shows the actual structure and sequence of 
the several parts; the one has colour and life, the other has pre- 
cision and connection; both view and map are needed to explain 
one another, and to comprehend the whole subject. 

Besides the study of man’s mind and its works there is also the 
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need of a complete study of man’s body, and its varieties and 
modifications. Not a single race has yet been thoroughly 
examined. To take what is most at hand—our own English 
people—there is scarcely a modern skull preserved in our great 
anatomical museum beside those of abnormal malefactors. There 
is no fairly representative collection of the variations of our race ; 
and there is no means of learning the characteristics of it in 
contrast to those of other races. This is far more the case in 
other directions ; any solid comparative study of man’s framework 
is as yet utterly impossible. Of many races not a single skeleton 
is preserved ; and those of which we know a little are only shown 
by a few scanty specimens, of which the history and details are 
scarcely ever recorded. Of both past and present races a collection 
of at least a few dozen specimens of each race, precisely dated and 
localized, are the smallest amount of material which would enable 
us to begin a scientific treatment of the varieties of man. 

If, then, material on such a large scale is so obviously necessary 
for the study of man, the first and most urgent difficulty before us 
is the question of where such collections can be placed. Woe be to 
the student who would begin an adequate assemblage of material 
on any one point. He would at once find that he had a white 
elephant, of which not a single existing museum would take 
charge. This is by no means the fault of the museums or of 
their keepers; it is the consequence of the fact that all our 
museums and collections have been formed on entirely different 
ideals. 

To clear our views we must remember that there are several 
separate purposes and functions all compounded together in the 
one idea of a museum. There is firstly the storehouse for rare, 
strange, and astonishing things; the stage of royal curiosities, 
which was the only ideal of a collection until this century, and 
still shows its hold in the stately trusteeship of our British 
Museum, and in the old palace-museums of the Continent. There 
is another ideal of a national store of beautiful things to refine the 
taste, a stage which the British Museum went through half a 
century ago, when objects would be denounced as too ugly or 
barbaric or debased to be admitted. Most happily South Ken- 
sington delivered us from this stage, and a fundamental division 
was clearly made between art for art’s sake and historical study. 
We cannot be too thankful that such a severance came in good 
time, and has made it to be generally understood that art is not 
the only aim of a collection. There remain then two other ideals 
which are still chained together, that of educating the public and 
of providing material for research. These two have only lately been 
distinguished ; and at the Natural History Museum a great step 
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has been made in the educational direction, as apart from the 
research question. 

But if we are ever to make either the educational or the research 
purpose successful it is imperative to separate them. The public 
does not want to see a hundredth of the material which the 
student requires. As I heard, this day that I write, a man saying 
in praise of a Continental museum, “ There is not too much, it does 
not make your head ache.” There is an earnest goodwill to 
acquire knowledge, but it must be delivered in clear, logical, 
intelligible doses by labels, and separated from the bewildering 
mass of material which it is only a distraction to put before the 
general public. And it is equally destructive to the purpose of 
research to keep it chained to the educational collection. The 
amount of space which can possibly be given to preserving objects 
in London is utterly inadequate to the needs of scientific study. 
Every year sees important systematic collections lost to the public, 
and often irrevocably dispersed, because it is impossible to receive 
them in our existing museums. 

It is no fault of our museums that this should be the case. 
When we look at the cost and importance of the sites, at the ex- 
cellence of the buildings, at the splendid fittings, and the staff re- 
quired to keep such establishments in suitable order, we can realize 
that only objects of considerable separate value can be kept in such 
conditions. Every square foot of exhibiting space in the British 
Museum represents a capital value of perhaps thirty or forty 
pounds ; and the impossibility of keeping things that are of much 
size or of small individual importance is therefore obvious. 

Are we then to sit down and say that no material shall be pre- 
served, that nothing shall be studied, that all shall be ignored, 
which is not of such value as to claim such a costly casket? Is 
our knowledge and our science to be limited to what can be kept 
in the most expensive conditions? To do this would be like limit- 
ing our mineralogy to gems, our chemistry to scents, or our botany 
to hot-houses. Our science will be strangled by its luxury, and 
comparative study made impossible by the very care which we be- 
stow on a favoured selection of our materials. 

What shall we then be bold enough to state as the ideal con- 
ditions to which our requirements lead us? We require a place 
where an example of every object of human workmanship can be 
preserved. A place where a hut or a boat of every race in the 
world can be kept; with an outfit of the clothing, domestic objects, 
weapons, decorations, games, and other products, arranged in due 
order. A place where complete tombs can be preserved with all 
the objects in position, like the splendid series in the Bologna 
Museum: where every series of results of excavation illustrating 
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ancient civilizations can be at once and completely housed. A place 
where architecture can be studied from actual fragments, where a 
group of capitals or a stack of mouldings can be kept, whether they 
belong to a temple or an abbey. In short, a place where nothing 
shall ever be refused admission and preservative care, unless it be 
a duplicate of what is already secured. If such a means of con- 
servation was at hand the amount of material which could be ob- 
tained and saved from oblivion every year would soon astonish us. 
And until such a repository exists we can never hope to see the 
material gathered for the innumerable studies and questions which 
await us. In short, we need for all the works of man what the 
British Museum Library does for literature and all printed and 
written matter. 

What shape this repository might take we may perhaps venture 
to imagine. I picture an area of woodland about the size of Bushey 
Park, not too far from London; crossed by long well-lighted 
galleries, without any decorative expenditure, a facade of trees and 
a few creepers being far the best ornament. And around the 
skirts of the land reserved for future expansion, a fringe of houses 
forming a scientific and antiquarian colony; as it would become a 
natural centre for all persons interested in such studies, who did 
not require to live in towns. The galleries would be each of the 
whole length of the land, and spaced far apart, so that lateral ex- 
pansions could be made at any point to accommodate fresh collec- 
tions of any kind, without moving what was already arranged. 
There would be no dust inside, as no heating would be used, and 
the air would be filtered for the ventilation. Glass would only be 
needed to prevent small objects being handled, and for that 
purpose large sheets laid down without any expensive cases or 
fittings would suffice. Then in such a place could be gradually 
gathered a complete systematic collection of the works of man ; 
reserving to the existing museums all the specimens required for 
public instruction, and such things as had a large saleable value 
which involves their specially safe custody. What may thus be 
called the show specimens could be represented in the great 
systematic collection by photographs, while the original valuables 
were always available in London. 

A great rock of offence on which such a scheme might be 
wrecked would be any rivalry to existing museums. It must from 
the first be a succursale to all museums, and the rival of none. A 
place where whatever could not be adequately displayed could be 
sent; a general relief ground to give breathing space to all our 
overcrowded collections. And the control and management of it 
might be placed in the hands of a board nominated by each of the 
great iuseums and societies. Such a place would soon become a 
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centre for the distribution of duplicates on loan to smaller 
museums; a central exchange or clearing-house for specimens, 
where every institution could send its duplicates and get whatever 
was to be had in exchange. 

And now, is this vision of future research and organization, 
which is so essential to our study of man, to be looked on as merely 
an aspiration, or asa very possible reality? I venture to think it 
not only possible but practicable ; not only practicable but prob- 
able; and that the next generation may walk in its shadow. The 
ground required is but a small fraction of that already reserved for 
public or quasi-public uses around London. The area of parks 
and heaths within the distance of Windsor, Epping Forest, and 
Epsom Downs, is vastly more than what such a repository would 
require. Even if land were bought for the purpose the interest 
would not amount to much on what was actually used for the 
buildings, most of it remaining as productive as it was before, until 
required in the future. In short, when we come to frame an 
actual estimate of the cost of land, building, repairs, and staff, the 
result is that we could provide an area equal to the whole exhibit- 
ing area of the British Museum for an annual cost of only 3 per 
cent. extra on the annual grant of that museum. We could double 
our accommodation for collections for an increase which would 
be scarcely perceived in the usual museum budget. And in this 
no account is taken of the increased value of land and the rise of 
ground-rent, which would certainly follow on any such centre 
being established within easy reach of London. 

With the cost, therefore, being such a minute fraction of what is 
already annually spent on museums, with the relief to our 
overcrowded collections so thorough and permanent, with the pos- 
sibilities of usefulness so great, it seems no mere vision, but only a 
reasonable anticipation that we may see this great repository for 
the study of man realized to our own eyes. 


W. M. Furxpers PETRIE. 
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THE COMING CRISIS IN CONSOLS. 


THE rise in the price of Consols has given a more or less fictitious 
interest to an increasingly important question, which really 
required this element of sensationalism in order to force the British 
public out of its very natural indolence in regard to financial sub- 
jects of the first magnitude. The average man hates statistics, un- 
less he is quite sure that they are important. The large number 
of naval “experts” who have tabulated the British and foreign 
fleets, one may almost say ad nauseam, would have laboured in 
vain, but that the nation was awake to an impending “ boom” in 
foreign complications. And now that Consols have risen to over 
110, and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has suspended the 
Old Sinking Fund in order to obtain money for the Navy, there isa 
chance that a hearing may be obtained for some larger considerations 
concerning the value of that field for investment which exists in the 
National Debt. When the Three-per-cents. were reduced to Mr. 
Goschen’s Two-and-three-quarters, it went temporarily out of 
fashion to speak of the National Debt as the National Blessing. 
But it is time once again to revive the question whether it is desir- 
able that Consols should disappear as an investment with the 
rapidity of rate attained to in recent years. 


THE Rise oF THE THREE-PER-CENTSs. 

Consols, as an investment, date from 1751. In that year nine 
different annuities at 3 per cent. were consolidated into one, 
amounting to £9,137,821. The term “Consols” simply stands for 
these consolidated annuities, which started a fund ever since 
known by the same name, though freely added to, as a convenient 
form of stock, whenever war or other reasons necessitated a further 
loan. The notion that “Consols ” involved any peculiar claim upon 
the Consolidated Fund is, of course, erroneous. All the funded 
debt equally was charged on the Consolidated Fund since its first 
establishment by Pitt in 1786. 

At the same time that “Consols” were started, another 3 per 
cent. stock was also created out of the reduction in interest of 
several other annuities, and this was known as “ Reduced,” the 
two stocks continuing side by side until, in 1854, the “ New 
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Threes” came into being by conversion of the 3} per cent. stock ; 
and from 1854 until Mr. Goschen’s conversion, these three stocks, 
New Threes, Reduced, and Consols, formed a solid body of Three- 
per-cents. War soon raised the amount of “Consols” from 39 
millions in 1771 to 71 in 1781, and then to £101,401,696 in 
1783, £278,702,472 in 1801, £334,444,443 in 1811, and up to 
£400,829,852 in 1858. “Reduced” also mounted up, but were 
never so much patronized as “Consols.” Beginning at £17,701,324 
in 1751, they stood in 1815 at £164,701,486, and from that time 
began steadily to justify their name by diminishing in bulk, so 
that they were £102,983,449 in 1869, and £68,912,433 in 1887, the 
last figure before the conversion into 2}? per cents. “Consols” by 
that time had also declined to £322,681,035. 

From 1854 onwards, it is not worth while counting Consols 
separately from New Threes and Reduced. They were quoted at 
practically the same price, and carried the same interest. For the 
investor they acted together as a total Three-per-cent. Government 
Stock, and it is as such that they are best considered, though the 
name of “Consols,” as that of the predominant partner, may be 
used to denominate the three. Meanwhile, it may be noted asa 
curiosity that the lowest price ever quoted for Consols was in 
1797, on the 20th September, when, owing to the mutiny at the 
Nore, they fell to 473. A single century has thus seen Consols at 
47 and at 114. 

The present appreciation of Consols can surprise nobody who 
considers, firstly, how the amount available for investment has 
dwindled; secondly, how the investing public has increased ; and 
thirdly, how much richer the investing public has grown. A 
fourthly might be added, but it is really a temporary cause, while 
the three above are permanent, in the shyness of speculative con- 
cerns which has been produced by financial failures in recent years. 
Moreover, the richer the public gets the more cautious it also must 
become, if we are to judge by the analogy of individuals, and the 
readier to accept a low interest on a safe security. It is not neces- 
sary, however, to dwell on that point. The population of the United 
Kingdom has nearly doubled since 1817, and wealth has increased 
enormously, yet the fact remains that of Government Stock per 
head of the population there is now available for investment 
barely a third of the amount open in 1817. The total amounts of 
the Three-per-cents. in 1817, and of “Goschens” in 1895, stand 
at almost precisely the same figure, while the population has nearly 
doubled in the interval; but then it has also to be remembered 
that Consols are now practically the only national stock open 
for investment, while in 1817 there were the Five-per-cents., the 
Four-per-cents., and the Three-and-a-half-per-cents., amounting 
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to over two hundred and thirty millions in addition to the Three- 
per-cents. 

The total amount of Government Stock available for investment 
in 1817, with a population of twenty millions, was £822,526,114— 
or nearly £40 11s. per head. The total amount in 1896, with a 
population of. thirty-nine millions, was £572,422,000, or £14 12s. 
per head. 

Nor is the contrast finished. In this period the British Empire 
has expanded. Consols are held by British subjects all over the 
world, and, it is believed, in large quantities by foreigners, who 
prefer British security to that of their own countries. From Louis 
Napoleon to Paul Kruger, from the Sultan of Turkey to the latest 
American millionaire, there is no one who has not coveted the 
absolute safety of British National credit. And, again, there is 
another factor in the dwindling of Consols. The total amount 
existing on the 31st March, 1895, was £522,233,406, which is equal 
to £13 8s. per head of the population of the United Kingdom, 
without allowing for British subjects in the colonies or abroad, or 
for foreigners. But this amount is not in the market; it is not 
even available for investment. Over a hundred and forty millions 
is held by the Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks, and about 
eighty more millions by other Government departments; making 
£220,000,000, and probably more, locked up by the Government 
from the individual investor. Besides this, large amounts of 
Consols are held, practically in permanence, by trustees, banks, 
insurance societies, &c.; a hundred millions for these is a low 
estimate. 

We get then some two hundred millions only left for invest- 
ment; there being practically no other Government Stock now in 
the market. And this small amount (comparatively speaking) 
is being automatically reduced every year by the operation of the 
Sinking Funds. No wonder the price of so desirable a security 
goes up, or that a stock which stood at 73} in 1817, when Great 
Britain had just emerged from war, has now risen as high as 114, at 
a time when it is calculated that a new loan of £200,000,000 could 
be raised by the Government at 2} per cent. 

Exactly the same process—the appreciation of the stock as it 
has dwindled in quantity—has occurred at other periods in the 


history of the Three-per-cents. They fell in amount from 528 
millions to 498, and then to 497, in the years 1817, 1827, and 1837 ; 
and the price went up from 73 to 83, and then to 90. Additions 
were made to the stock, and in 1847, when the amount was 510 
millions, the price stood at 863. Again the amount decreased, and 
the 500 millions in 1852 stood at 98. Then a great conversion 
swelled the Three-per-cents. into 734 millions in 1854, and the price 
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went down to 904.. But between then and 1887, the total amount 
decreased by some two hundred millions, and the price went up 
fairly steadily till it stood well above par. Mr. Goschen’s reduction 
of the interest set back the price once more, only to rise higher than 
ever. By glancing the eye over the Table accompanying this article, 
the salient facts in the history of this stock since 1817 can easily be 
grasped. There is certainly nothing more important, from an in- 
vestor’s point of view, than to note how the field of Government 
Stocks has narrowed while the demand for them has, presumably, 
increased. Supply and demand operate on Consols as on every- 
thing; and the price has simply followed the law of supply and 
demand.* 
THE Dwinxpiine Dest. 

To go to the root of this diminution in the supply of Government 
Stocks we must consider how the National Debt has dwindled in 
the course of this century. The rate of decrease in the one practi- 
cally corresponds with the paying off of the other, and is obviously 
caused by it. Thus the amount of available Government invest- 
ments may be compared with the amount of debt per head, the 
difference being caused merely by the capital value of the termin- 
able annuities and a small amount of the funded debt not open to 
investors, such as the Bank debt and what is now computed as 
Book debt. The following are the figures per head of the total 
debt and of Government Stocks for each decade since 1817 :— 


£s. d. £s. d. | £s. d. £s. d. 
1817—43 7 0 40 1l 0 | 1857—29 1 0 27 13 0 
1827—37 3 0 34 1 «0 | 1867—26 0 0 2318 0 
1837—32 11 0 29 16 O | 1877—22 15 0 21 8 0 
1847—30 7 0 28 6 0 | 1887—19 2 0 1612 O 

£s. d. £s. d. 
1896—16 11 0 1412 0 


The actual figures for the total National Debt are as follows. 


* The total amount of Consols, which stood at £522,233,406 in 1895, increased 
to £525,364,406 on the 3lst of March, 1896. But this indicates, really, not an 
increase, but a decrease to the public. During the last financial year the Govern- 
ment funded a short loan of £4,974,000 by creating Consols to the amount of 
£4,630,000, but in the same time there was a sum of £1,497,000 paid off, leaving 
an increase of £3,131,000, This only represents, therefore, an extra holding in 
the hands of the Government, and the investing public gain nothing from it. 

It must also be noted that in the totals of the Unfunded Debt and Funded Debt 
other than the Three-per-cents. or Two-and-three-quarter Consols, given as 
affording an investment to the public, the same reservation has to be made as in 
the case of Consols. A certain portion is always in the hands of the Government, 
and locked up from the ordinary investor, Thus, in 1894-5 there was a total of 
£17,400,300 in Exchequer Bills, Bonds, and Treasury Bills. But only £10,272,000 
of this was in the hands of the public. On the other hand, in 1896 the Unfunded 
Debt in the hands of the Government had been so reduced (largely through the fact 
that Consols were too expensive and scarce for the necessary reduction of the 
National Debt to be effected by purchasing them), that of the total of £9,976,000 
the outside investor held all except £51,000. 
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This little table really is a lesson in itself—a source of pride, no 
doubt, in our ability to pay, but nevertheless an acknowledgment 


of an almost Quixotic readiness to submit our own generation to 
the national burden :— 


£ | £ 

1817—879,564,028 1867—799,839,663 
1827—859,819,882 1877—772, 151,725 
1837—846,174,174 1887—705,575,073 
1847—833,003,888 1895-6—648,341,000 
1857 —831 532,535 


It will be seen that in the first forty years after the debt was 
incurred there was paid off 48 millions, while in the following thirty- 
eight years the amount paid off reaches the enormous total of 182 
millions. In the last thirty years we have reduced the total 
debt by 151 millions. If we go back to the beginning of the year 
1817 instead of to the close of the financial year, we have altogether 
paid off the net amount of 238 millions, the debt at that time 
standing at £886,672,037. And this, notwithstanding large 
interim additions to the debt, amounting to £366,806,753, showing 
a gross reduction of £605,137,790. 

There have been three main periods or stages in this reduction 
of the debt. From 1817 to 1830 Pitt’s Sinking Fund was still in 
operation, much complicated by the need of loans during the war, 
though its original intention of devoting surplus income to the 
reduction of debt was simple enough. From 1830 to 1876 this 
principle was once more established, and what is now known as the 
Old Sinking Fund, or the system of annually appropriating the 
real surplus of revenue, was steadily employed, together with the 
creation of terminable annuities on an amended basis. In 1876 
Sir Stafford Northcote introduced his New Sinking Fund, which 
added a fixed amount to the annual interest on the debt, besides 
what might be furnished by the Old Sinking Fund of surplus 
revenue. 

The thirteen years of the first period contributed a net reduc- 
tion of £29,488,072, or an annual average of £2,268,313. 

The forty-six years of the second period diminished the debt by 
£85,175,782, or an annual average of £1,851,647. 

The twenty years of the third period have reduced the debt by 
£125,876,422, or an annual average of £6,293,821. 

Between these three averages, £2,268,313, £1,851,647, and 
£6,293,821, the comparison is certainly one which we may 
contemplate with pride for our own generation, or with admiration 
for the patience of the taxpayers. In 1895 the amount which 


went to the reduction of debt was £8,657,000, and if it had 
not been for the suspension of the Old Sinking Fund this year, the 
amount payable off in 1896 would have reached thirteen millions. 
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At this rate the rest of the debt would be paid off altogether 
within the next eighty or ninety years, and the price of Consols in 
the meantime would necessarily go higher, until practically they 
yielded no better return for money than Treasury Bills have lately 
—less than 1 per cent. They must dwindle to so small a fund 
that to the outside investor they will be unattainable. 

I venture to think that this prospect has not yet been realized by 
the public. Buta very serious problem is already facing the Govern- 
ment. In its capacity as banker, operating in the Savings Banks 
monies, it is obliged to invest the money of depositors in Govern- 
ment securities. At present the difficulty has already arisen that 
with Consols at 110 the Government loses by paying 2} per cent. 
to depositors, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is expected to reduce 
this interest on deposits. But the difficulty does not stop there. 
The Savings Banks deposits have lately been increasing at the 
rate of a million a month, and the question is, what will the 
Government do when they have exhausted the Stocks which alone 
are legal investments for Savings Banks money? You cannot eat 
your cake and have it. In one capacity the Government must 
tind more Consols as investment for its clients, in the other it 
persistently reduces the supply, and by sending up the price 
diminishes the value of the investment. Such a process is suicidal. 
If the independent investor alone were concerned, the State 
might insist upon cancelling his favourite stock. But the State 
is an investor too, and as such it is depriving itself, not merely of 
the best security available for its money, but of the only legal one. 
Things cannot go on like that. Is it not obvious that one of two 
things must happen—either we must “slow down” in paying off 
a stock which, as an investment, is vital, and, as a national burden, 
is inconsiderable (the annual charge per head being 11s. 8d., and 
the capital value £16 11s.), or else, if this rate of payment is main- 
tained, some other national stock, carrying the national credit and 
safe as British solvency, must be brought into existence and added 
to the present fund? These two alternatives may be further con- 
sidered by themselves. 


(a) To SLacKEN THE RATE OF REDUCTION. 

It may very probably appear that things have gone too far 
for a slackening of the present rate of reduction to make any 
appreciable difference. As the case stands at this moment, the 
national stock has sunk to a capital figure which does not satisfy 
the demands of investors. But this alternative deserves attention, 
not only for its utility in staving off a crisis, but for a second con- 
sideration which immediately arises out of the facts stated above. 

In spite of our legitimate self-satisfaction in paying off so large 
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an amount of the National Debt as 130 millions in twenty years, it 
is not really just that so large a burden should be imposed upon 
this generation of taxpayers. There is no foundation in ex- 
pediency or equity for the vast increase in the proportion now 
being paid off. The taxpayer in Great Britain is so well able to 
bear heavy burdens in these days that it seems to be forgotten 
that in most cases he would really be glad, after all, to keep a 
little more of his money in his own pocket to spend upon any 
private object of his own. Though the responsibility for the 
National Debt is much lighter on his shoulders, he has not been 
relieved from taxation in any corresponding degree. Since 1817 
the actual annual charge for interest and terminable annuities has 
been reduced from £31,758,085 to £23,061,085 in 1895, or from 
£1 11s. 8d. to 15s. 6d. per head; or, if the portion of the charge 
for terminable annuities applicable to replacement of capital be 
excluded, from £31,042,255 to £18,100,187, or from £1 11s. to 
lls. 8d. per head. But in the same period the annual revenue 
from taxation has increased from £54,278,000 to £86,492,000, 
or a diminution per head (on the increased population) of from 
£2 14s. 2d. to £2 7s. 5d. only. This shows that some consideration 
ought by this time to be shown to the taxpayer. Both Sir 
William Harcourt and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach agree that the 
national expenditure is increasing at a rate which must warn us to 
look out for new sources of taxation. But if that is so, there is 
certainly good reason for asking if one item, at any rate, in the 
annual expenditure ought not in justice to suffer a reduction, 
which, in point of fact, would do no injury to the national credit 
and would at the same time benefit the public investor. 

The course taken by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach this year indicates 
what should be done first. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
protested that the suspension of the Old Sinking Fund this year is 
not to be taken as a precedent. But that is inevitable, | venture 
to predict, should next year’s revenue show any such surplus as 
last year’s. When the time comes the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer may find that circumstances are once more against him. 
Why should the Old Sinking Fund be kept upany longer? When 
it is a small amount, or nil, it is worth nobody’s while to raise 
the question. But when we get a surplus of five or six millions, 
in a year when the Income Tax is at eightpence, and when, 
even without this amount, the debt will be reduced by seven 
millions through the New Sinking Fund and the terminable an- 
nuities, there is an overwhelming case for devoting the windfall 
to the practical necessities or even luxuries of the moment. 
I need say nothing about the double waste of paying off Consols 
at over 110, nor need I dwell on the fact, a very awkward 
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one for the Treasury, that it is exceedingly difficult to obtain 
Consols to redeem. My argument is really independent of such 
considerations, which, however, are highly practical ones. Nor 
does the case for a revision of the system which has dated 
from 1830 rest any more upon the absurdity of our paying off 
debt with one hand and raising fresh loans with the other, as 
we should have been doing if Sir John Lubbock’s protest against 
using the surplus for the Naval Works Act had carried the day. 
The simple fact is, we are paying too much, and this is the way to 
a fresh adjustment. 

Secondly, there is the New Sinking Fund. By Sir Stattord 
Northcote’s scheme we pay annually a lump sum, including the 
charge for interest and something extra to replace capital. The 
figure stands now at £25,000,000, having already been reduced two 
or three times since Sir Stafford Northcote’s day. The amount 
applicable to replacement of capital is now about two millions, and, 
obviously, unless a further reduction is made, the diminution in the 
interest caused by the diminution in the capital of the debt must 
annually increase the portion of that sum applicable to replacement 
of capital. But there is no reason whatever why any more should 
be paid, on this head, than the annual charge for interest merely. 
If the New Sinking Fund and the Old were alike suspended we 
should still be paying off an annual and increasing sum amounting 
now to five millions by the terminable annuities alone. 

It is impossible within the limits of this paper to go fully into 
the question of the terminable annuities. It is sufficient to say 
that there has been an average of £5,000,000 a year of capital debt 
paid off by these annuities in the last two financial years, and that 
it is evident that the portion applicable to redemption of capital 
must necessarily increase every year as the interest on the reimain- 
ing unredeemed capital becomes less, until the principal annuities 
expire between 1901 and 1905. Moreover, fresh annuities are con- 
tinually taken out by the public as the expiring ones fall in, and 
the Government itself is always creating new annuities as a con- 
venient form of loan. What is of more immediate importance to 
notice is that the State, again as banker, has invested Savings 
Banks’ money in these annuities, and that when they run out the 
National Debt Commissioners must re-invest in Government 
securities—a repetition of the problem referred to already.* It has 


* The *‘ National Debt Commissioners,” it may not be generally known, are the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Master 
of the Rolls, the Paymaster-General, the Governor and Deputy-Governor of the 
Bank of England, and the Lord Chief Justice. But all these are really honorary 
members, except the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is therefore directly 
responsible for the investment of Savings Banks funds. 
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been the policy of the Government (initiated, wisely or otherwise, 
by Mr. Gladstone) not to let the principal annuities expire, but to 
convert and prolong them into fresh annuities as the period of 
their expiration approached ; and the probability is that the same 
course will be pursued in the next century. The falling in of the 
large annuities in 1901-5 will probably, therefore, afford no relief 
to the taxpayers, and we may anticipate that no appreciable re- 
duction will take place in the amount of capital debt yearly liqui- 
dated by means of the terminable annuities. At any rate, without 
prophesying, it may be said that, if the reduction of the debt is to 
go on at all, this would still be the most convenient method. As 
things are, we pay off five millions a year by the terminable annui- 
ties, and until 1901 we shall pay more. After that we could con- 
tinue to pay the same by the same means, if we wanted to. But 
why, in the name of justice, should we go further, and add two or 
three extra millions from the Sinking Funds as well ? 


(b) To INCREASE THE STOCK. 

To slacken the rate of reduction is, however, a mere temporary 
expedient. It seems to me of more real importance to turn public 
attention towards the wider aspects of the debt itself. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has recently justified his protest against a 
permanent suspension of the Sinking Funds by pointing out that 
the present provisions for the redemption of debt would enable 
him, if necessary, to negotiate a new war loan of £200,000,000 
at the lowest rates, and without subjecting the taxpayer to 
new burdens. That is true, but is it not a curious excuse? 
No doubt, if fresh debt is to be incurred to the amount of 
£200,000,000, the present problem concerning Consols will solve 
itself. But supposing no such loan is necessitated, and the war- 
clouds all blow over, and the world settles down once more to a 
peace for fifty years ? This, after all, is an eventuality not absolutely 
to be neglected by statesmen, however threatening the situation 
may appear. It is on that assumption, at any rate, that these pages 
will be based. Peace may be improbable, but we ought to be prepared 
for it, should it disappoint all the sanguine expectations which seem 
now to be formed on the certainty of war. 

While the National Debt has been in process of reduction since 
1817, the British nation, whose debt it was, has developed into a 
world-wide Colonial Empire. Of that Empire we appear at this 
moment to be starting upon the real federation and consolidation. 
It is with some such notion that we face the future of Great 
Britain now: whether we are on the eve of a war from which 
we shall arise the greater, or of peace which will enable us to give 
all our attention to the development of our Imperial position. 
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And there is very little doubt that money must be one of the 
principal preliminary contributions of the British people towards 
this great object. Mr. Chamberlain has already sketched out a 
policy of development for our backward estates in the Crown 
Colonies. But that sketch means much. It is not merely a 
Dominica here, or a Gold Coast there which wants its thousands 
of pounds, to be repaid by a substantial security of fertility and 
industry for many years to come. The Empire as a whole wants 
millions. Our naval expenditure of late years, itself a truly 
Imperial charge, but taken uncomplainingly upon the shoulders of 
the population of the United Kingdom, is only a type of what the 
Empire needs. Defence first, but development, improvement, 
adornment, afterwards. The Empire must pay if it is to be a 
success, but money will have to be sunk in it first. We are still 
hesitating about an Imperial Penny Postage, and a dozen other 
Imperial improvements,—conveniences, to put them no higher,— 
for want of an expenditure which, as an investment alone, would 
almost certainly be recouped. Capital is wanted in various direc- 
tions, for gold-mining in British Guiana, for railways in Africa, for 
wheat-growing in Canada, for new lines of steamers on every ocean. 
Is it only to be for war that our Chancellors of the Exchequer will 
talk of raising loans which the British investor will be only too glad 
to put his money into ? 

While the Empire has grown, the “State” has also grown. It 
is one of the really useful functions performed by Socialism that 
it has directed attention to the value of a capitalistic Government 
which can “run” all sorts of enterprises, Post Office and others, 
for the benefit of the people at large, and at once more economically 
and more safely than the individual speculator. The tendency to 
look to the State to carry out great works of improvement, whether 
through the Treasury directly, or indirectly through local muni- 
cipalities, is accompanied by a reliance that the public credit is be- 
hind any such movement. Has not the time come to think of our 
“ National” Debt in a more Imperial light? Every fresh addition 
to it is really a step in the formation of an Imperial Debt, and 
might be recognized as such. 

This is not to say that the responsibility for the existing debt 
should be shared by the population of our Colonial Empire. But 
the idea of an Imperial Debt, once grasped, could be carried out 
by other means. There are Colonial debts (notably in Australia) 
which the Empire might guarantee, to the great advantage of the 
Colonies, though the colonists would continue to pay their proper 
charges. 

It is worth noticing, in this connection, that Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach this year for the first time identified in his Budget speech 
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the “National Debt” (a term which has hitherto stood for the 
funded and unfunded debt and the capital of the terminable 
annuities) with the “gross liabilities” of the Government, which 
amount to some millions more, and against which, in strictness, 
there were several millions of assets to reckon. The innovation 
seems to denote an inclination to take a larger view of the liabili- 
ties of Great Britain than has sometimes obtained. 

As bearing on the possibility of bringing new public invest- 
ments, to the security of which the British national credit is 
really, though not formally, pledged, into line with the formal 
“National Debt” represented by Consols, it is only reasonable to 
remember to what bulk the local debt of England and Wales has 
swelled. In 1893 the total local indebtedness of England and 
Wales stood at £215,343,545. Here, again, is a fund waiting appa- 
rently for conversion into a definite place among the national 
* liabilities.” 

The process must, of course, not be exaggerated. But it is only 
reasonable to look for the extension of the nation’s financial 
responsibilities, and thereby a greater field for investment on the 
national security, in these two directions—the provision of new 
capital for Imperial improvements, and the incorporation of other 
Imperial liabilities. Assuming it to be desirable to increase the 
field for investment, these are in themselves two other desirable 
objects, the accomplishment cf which would also effectually realize 
the first. It lies with the advocates cf “retrenchment” to show 
that the nation and the Empire can afford to do without Govern- 
ment securities as an investment. 

For unless the present diminution of debt ceases, or the stock 
of Consols is materially increased, a crisis is plainly in view for that 
investing public which demands, at whatever cost, the security of 
the national credit. 


Hvucu CuHisHoLM. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tithe Redemption,—a Solution. 


To tue Epiror or “Tae Nationa Review.” 
Sir,— 

The value of the £100 tithe for 1897 will have fallen to £70 at 
least, and the chances of its recovery are so remote as to be inappreciable. 
lf then £70 be taken as the standard value, no real injustice will be done 
to the tithe-owner. 

In cases where glebe has been sold, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
have invested the purchase money in Birmingham and other stock, 
yielding 3} per cent. Were the proceeds of Redeemed Tithe ready to be 
thus invested, and loans on mortgage offered at that rate of interest, there 
would be no difficulty in finding borrowers. I assume, therefore, that we 
may take 33 per cent. as the ratio, in considering the problem of Tithe 
Redemption. 

But, if £70 be the nominal, or gross, value of tithe per £100 for 1897, 
the nett receipt of the tithe-owner will be less considerably. ‘The rate on 
tithe averages 3s. in the £, i.c., £10 10s. on £70, and the cost of collec- 
tion (5 per cent.) is £3 10s. ; the two items making a deduction of £14 
from the gross £70. Thus the actual value of £100 tithe for 1897 will 
be £56. 

Accepting the above figures, it becomes evident that the tithe-payer, or 
landlord, might equitably redeem each £100 of tithe by a capital sum of 
£1,600, which sum at 33 per cent. interest would yield £56. 

I propose that on this basis tithe redemption be compulsory, and that, 
to facilitate the arrangement, the Exchequer should offer the landlords a 
loan on mortgage at 2} per cent., the borrowing landlord being compelled 
to declare his rental for the past year, and covenant not to raise it, so 
long as the tithe-mortgage remains. Further, it would be stipulated for 
the interest on the tithe-mortgage to be paid by the landlord, and not by 
the tenant, thereby relieving agriculture of the burden of tithe alto- 
gether. 

This would not work out unfavourably for the landlords: e.g., sup- 
posing £1,600—to redeem £100 tithe—were borrowed from the State at 
21 per cent. In that case £40 would have to be paid on mortgage 
interest, instead of £70 as tithe. 

But, inasmuch as tithe averages per acre no more that 3s, in the £ 
gross, and on the £70 average represents no more than a fraction over 
2s., the extent of acreage to yield that amount of tithe would be 700. 
Putting the rental at lls, 5d, per acre for the 700 acres, the aforesaid 
£40 interest in lieu of tithe would equal 10 per cent. off the rent—a not 
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larger reduction than most landlords already grant ; while, if the above 
holding were let at £1 per acre, the discount would be under £5 5s. per 
cent. Simply, if tithe were eliminated, the tenant would have propor- 
tionately a less claim for reduction of rent. 

In order to avoid the appearance of legislating for the landlord interest 
only, it would be necessary to couple loans with the condition that the 
tenant be finally relieved of all tithe payment, whether under the name 
tithe, or as interest on tithe-mortgage. 

As regards the beneficed clergy, who are the chief tithe-owners, and 
have a strong moral claim to full consideration, it might be urged in 
opposition that tithe-redemption should be based on the sixty years 
average since the Tithe Commutation Act, z.e, £96. And further, that 
by taking £56 (or £70, less deductions) for the standard, the Church 
may be deprived of the benefit of a possible rise of tithe owing to war or 
famine. 

In rejoinder: The gain to the tithe-ower by his money being paid 
through the Bank of England regularly, minus the trouble and risk of 
collection, would be largely appreciated, and of positive value. 

At the same time, in order to satisfy vested interests, and to avoid 
opposition, it might be expedient to enact, that as regards the existing 
incumbents, they be entitled to a pension of one-half their tithe, together 
with at least one-third of the other emoluments of their benefices should 
they retire after their sixtieth birthday. This enhanced annuity for old 
age would be accepted as a set-off to any possible loss by tithe redemption 
at £70 gross, or £56 nett. 

It should be added that not only in Wales and East Anglia, but also 
throughout England, tenants are more anxious for relief from tithe than 
' for a further reduction of rent ; and that the relations between the clergy 
and their leading parishioners are approaching tension, because, while 
tithe is paid per the landlord, it is actually paid by the tenant. 


Compton Reape. 
Kenchester, Hereford, Aug. 12th. 


P.S.—I had better anticipate two objections. It may be that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners could not place a large capital at 34 per 
cent. If that be so, the capital-eqnivalent of tithe would be appreciated 
to £1,800, or eighteen years’ purchase ; 7.¢.,seven years below the twenty- 
five years’ purchase at which tithe can now be redeemed. 

Next, the solatium of an enhanced retiring pension for aged beneficed 
clergy, is offered only tentatively. The clergy would demand some com- 
pensation as a set-off to the possible, albeit unlikely, rise in tithe. If an 
enhanced pension should abrade the cuticle of the Church Party, then 
perhaps some relaxation of the stringent dilapidation system—that sword 
of Damocles over the heads of vicars’ prospective widows—might serve as 
an alternative. But it should be remembered, that tithe redemption is 
concerned with vested interests only, and not with those of remote suc- 
cessors of existing incumbents.—C.R. 


